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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE obfervations on the afperfion of the negroes, and the extraét from the 
meteorological jonrnel of the rev. mr. Reichell—intended for the prefent num- 
ber, have been unavoidably pofiponed. 

Abfurd cuftoms—the hiil of {cience—and remaiks on the treatment of fer- 
vants, fhall appear in the next number. 

The secretary of the treafury’s report, and the obfervations on blindnefs, fhall 
be concluded in cur next. 

Phe tranfpofed jines for the azsu/ement of the ladies, would be more likely 
to perplex than amuje, 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, in January 1792, 









































Barometer. Thermom. Anemometer. 

'o Englith foot, Farenheit. Prevailing | 

& wind, | Weather, 
2 | In devs | Ie ata | Dis | D4 | 

1130 4 3]3° 2 of 337 | 36 9) NNE lrain, 

2}29 11 7] 29 11 101337 | 381 NNE rain, 

3} 29 10 7}29 10 7/392 | 459 ESE fog, 

4}30 212!3°9 310/347 | 437 WNW fair, 

5130 4 ©] 32 0134295 | 381 NW fog, 

6] 29 10 5] 3° © gg] 295 | 302 NW fair, 

7130 3 2/39 2 5]171 }are NNE cloudy, fnow. 
8] 30 0156] 3° 1 2})19 6 | 268 N cloudy, 
9}30 212/39 3 3]ig92@ | a6, NN W icloudy, 

10] 30 4 5] 38° 4 14]116 | 21 ¢ NW fair, 

11} 30 5 91/39 5 8]100 |295 5 NW Hair, 

wz}go 2 6/2011 g]ig0 fig NNE cloudy, 

13} 29 5 12}29 6 81187 | g0 2 WNW - |fair, fnow, 
14} 29 9 10] 29 10 14] 171 | B86 WNW cloudy* 
15/30 1 413° 1 @]149 | 28 6} NW fair, 

16/30 114] 39 @ Gji71 25 o| WNW cloudy, 
17130 3 2]3° 3 ©} 160 [e279 WNW fair, 

18} 30 1 8] 29 10 8) 138 | 298 NW cloudy, fnow, 
19] 29 8 9} 29 9 0} 176 |} 27 © NW fair, 

20/29 10 3/29 811 99 | 28 8) W Fair, 
21/29 11 14] &9 12 of 187 06 gi W fair, 
e2}29 10 9] 29 11 §] 14 0 17 8] NNE ‘fhow, 
23139 4 5] 30 411] O70] 14 7) NW fairy 
24] 30 3 8] 30 2 13 4 8 23 o} M fog, 
25130 8 7/130 3 4] 5° $255) WNW _ Icloudy, 
26130 313/30 312] 34 [27 7) WNW | fog, 

27130 410]30 412] 39 | 286 WSW fog, 

23/30 5 4/30 5 8] 90 fee g WNW Lteunly, 

29] 30 5 0} 30 44] 52 | 279 NW ifair, 
39/30 5 5/30 83 71 79 |297 NNE icloudy, 
31129 714129 7 141878 | 39 2 WSW cloudy, 

Barometer. | Thermometer. Wind and 

mw (28ther. deg. ele. 30 § 8 | 23dgreat. deg. cold o 7 0 weather. 
“ i3thleaft elevat. 2g 512 4 rft great. deg. heat 4 § 9 j Cloudy and 
ce ) Variation, o 41 32 | Variation, 452 Variable, 
7 { Meanelevation, 30 1 4 | Mean deg. heat, 227] WNW.NW 
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An oration on the importance and utility of biflory, pronounced befcre a literary 
‘ociety in New York, December 13th, 1791, by Dawid S. Bogart. 


GENTLEMEN, 
ITH gratitude and pleafure, I commence the peiformance of the ho- 
nourable talk, which your goodnefs has impoted. And thouch the prac. 

tice of prefacing orations with apologies for deficiency in talents, and with pe- 
titions for unc mmon indulgence, is almoft eniverfally prevalent : yet I fhall, in 
this inftance, negle& the ulual, nugatary cufom, and proceed inunediately to 
my fubje&t. To a few obfervations on the importance and utility of hitory, 
permit me to invite your candid atten:ion, ; 
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Hiftory in geneial may be defined, a@ relation of fads; and is diftinguithed 
into the different tpecies, according to the nature ot the faéts which it relates. 

Lis not my instention at prefent, to enumerate and enlarge upon each of the 
different kinds of hiftory, but fhall tre t of it in its molt generai fignification. 
Itss a iu ect which deferves very unufual attention, and an acquaintance with 
which, is ingulaily profitable. Here the reftiefs principle of curicfity may find 
conftant empicyment, and t'e moft powerful incitements, to new and further 
ye.carch, Here, the defire of nove.ty, fo congenial to the human mind, may be 
fully gratuhed, And, what is ftill more engaging, here, the votaries of learning 
mey receive the nou uleful and important inturmation. 

As a caufe of exciting curictity, it may be of advantage in forming a habit 
of ergui:y ; asa mcans of affording variety, it may lead us on to the difcovery 
of facts, of which we might, otherwife, have been ignorant ; as a fource of infor- 
mation, it may furnifi us with neceflary éxamples tor the regulation of our 
conduct. 

I thall take up this (ubje& in three different points of view, as it relates to 
men in their individual, their religicus, and their focial capacity. That hiltory 
interefls us, as men, is too clear to require a demonftration. As long as the 
knowledge of mankind, fhall be deemed neceffary and important, fo long the 
fludy of hiftory will be conficered as worthy of the moft affiduous application. 
Itis the beft reprefentation of human nature any where to be obtained. It is 
the anatomy ef the human heart. It is the miniature pi€ture of the world, 
Viewed in this light, its utility is particularly confpicuous. To attend to the 
fludy of human neture with a defign and a defire to improve, difcovers pru- 
dence, as wel] asa fenfe of duty. 

** The proper ttudy of mankind is man,” faid a celebrated poet ; and indeed 
when we confider aJl mankind as the defcendents of a common parent, and 
members of the tame family ; a general knowledge of the condué and fituation 
of the various branches, through all the changes and {ucceflion of ages, appears 
an the moft interefling point of view. 

It is with nations as it js in families. From the very conftitution of things, 
they are fubjeét to freavent changes and revolutions. Every individual, there- 
fore, as an ember of the great family, may with propriety enquire into the in- 
numerable aiterations, and divifions, which have aiifen fince its firft forma. 
tion. bvery individual may feel interefted to learn the origin and progrefs of 
feciety ; to acquire tome information of the vaft increafe of population—of the 
yife and fall of great kirgdoms—of the divifion of countries—of the migrations 
to, and ‘ettlements cf uninhab.ted territoriks—and of the wais, calamities, and 
judgments, which have diftuibed the happineis of mankind. 

As chriftians, an acquaintance with hi! ory, 1s an obj & of the firft magni- 
tude Hiftory cortains on iiuftration of a divine and fuperintending providence, 
in every age of the wus. It corroborates the predictions of feripture, and 
elucidates Some of its da kelt and, otherwife, unintelligible prophecies. It holds 
up to view, th oalvable errors and abfurdines of the ancients, and it teaches 
the iefinitesy vorieus ideas and opinions of different nations, on the fubje& of 
yeiictor. It ex, oles the crvel and impetuous fury of fuperflition, and the blind- 
neis end ignorance o! bicouy It infers us of the miraculous prefervation of 
the cir flion church, amictt the oppofition ot perfecutors, and the invidious cone 
tempt o'isfivels Iryenders n account of the noble martyrs for the truth of di, 
vine e.uaty who. as tis expreficd by an elegantand very judicious author, 
© Liv’d unknown, 
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Sibi pes deCution ¢ ragged them ito fame, ‘ 
Anu chas'd them up to heaven,” 
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Thus it may often be very fatisf€orily perufed, and, in affording convincing 
evidence of the truth of religion, it is extremely int refting to the chriftian. 

The third view, in which I am to confider hiltory, is, asit relates to men in 
their focial capacity ; or as they conttitute a nation, and are the fubjeéts of a 
civil polity. Under this head, it will appear to be indilpentfibly requifite. Te 
affert, that the rife and declenfion of every repubiic and empire in the world, 
has been effeéted by the operation of the fame caufes, precifely in the fame way, 
would contradiét its general teftimony. The caufes have been various, and their 
Operation in many points different, and perhajs fometimes oppofite. 

As a ijource of falutary political inttruction, hiftory is an incitimabie treafure. 
Its defign is to teach by example and experience, and thus to preferve the ftatef- 
man, from wild and extravagant theories, which will never admit of being re- 
duced into praétice. It is the mirror which reficéts the true image of a nation. 
Jt is at once an entertaining and advantageous mean, by which we may trace 
the fource, and the fucceflive changes of every government exiiting upon earth. 
Where, but trom hiftory, can we Jearn the eminently fupericr fi:uation of thofe 
nations, who have encouraged and cultivated the art and iciences, above thoie 
who have been held in da:kne's and ignorance ? How, but fiom its gilded page, 
can we afcertain, that knowicige has ever been eflential to the exiltence of 
liberty, and thot tyranny is the chila of ignorance? 

Hence its advantage, to evince the neceflity of promoting the interefts of lite- 
rature, of intiiling into ihe tender mina the principles of liberty and a know- 
ledge of the rights of man—and of extenfively diffufing among all ranks of 
citizens political information. With wi finite fervice may the hittovic page be 
made a guide to the pen, the fpeeches, and the conduét of the politician; and 
this may often enable hin, to reftrain his country from the adoption cf mea- 
fures, which, pe:haps, have been fatally ruinous to others, The experience of 
nations, of which it isthe refer: voir, may with inconceivable advantage, be made 
the helm of government, to fteer the political veffel fafely through the florms of 
faStion, andthe deep. laid intrigues of ambition. 

Did hiftory aniwer no other purpose, than totran{mit to pofterity, the names 
of a Hannibal or a Cefar, without a detail of their condu& and achievements— 
did it teach us only, that fuch empires asthe Affyrian and Perfian once exifted, 
without giving an account of their firlt formation, their conquetts, their govern- 
ment, and the caufes of their decline, it would be both ufele(s and infipid. Its 
importance and utility arife, not only from its :ecording an event, but allo, from 
its defcribing the concomitant circumitances ; not only trom its preferving the 
names of perfonages and of empires, but alfo from its delineating the condu& of 
the one; and enumerating the caules, which co-operated to profper or ruin the 
other. 

While it prefents us with the names of the Grecian and Roman republics, it 
affords the means of invettigating their rife, their progrefs, their principles, their 
numbers, their religion, their government, the changes which they underwent, 
the caufes of their decline, and at length of their total fubverfion. While it 
paints the charaéter of an Alexander as execrable, it unfolds that of a Cincin- 
natus, as worthy of admiration and praife. While it brands with indel-ble in- 
famy, the name of a Cataline, it crowns that of a Cicero, with never- fading lau- 
rel. While it expofes acruel and barbarcus Nero, as one of the moft aifguitiul 
ebje&ts in nature ; it elevates a meritorious Socrates to immortal honours. 

It is true, that hiftory is, for the moft part, but a melancholy teitimony of 
human depravity. —We read of the foolith pride of monarchs—oi their impious 
and cruel ambition—and of unlawtul and barbarous wars. Ot what does more 
than the half of hiftory confilt, but a relation of murders, rapine, injuftice, per. 

fidy, and revenge ? It repredents the world as in a continual ferment and per. 
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turbation, harraffed and torn to pieces by faétions, civil diffentions, and ill-de- 
figning ambition. The inim‘<al dilpofition of a prince has facrificed thoufands 
of his fubjeéts to gratify his refentment. The defire of fame has ftimulated the 
general, even at the expenic of right and humanity, to immortalize his name, 
The triumphal entry of a Roman emperor is made amidft the united acclamationg 
of the foldiery and citizens ; while nature, clothed in cyprefs, bewails the ruth. 
les fate of her fons. However difagreeable fuch relations may be, they are im- 
dubitable proofs, of the wickednefs and debafement of the human heart. They 
afford a weffon of great utility to future ages, and areneceflary to be recorded for 
their inftruétion. 


————- 4 DS — 
MEDITATIONS INA LIBRARY. 


ROM every thing in nature, a wife man may derive mater of meditation. 

In meditation, various authors have exercifed their genius, and tortured 

their fancy. An euthor who meant to be ferious, has meditated on the myttery 

of weaving ; and an author, who never meant to be ferious, has meditated on 

broomfticks. Let me alfo contemplate: and this library fhall be the fubje& of 
my meditations. 

Before my eyee, an almoft innumerable multitude of authors are ranged— 
different in their opinions, as in their buik and appearance. In what appearance 
or light thall I view this great affembly ? Shall I confider it as an ancient legion, 
drawn out in goodly array, under a fit commander ; or as a modern regiment of 
writers, where the common men have been forced by want, or feduced through 
wickednefs, into the fervice, and where the leaders owe their advancement ra- 
ther to caprice, party favour, and partiality of friends, than to merit or fer- 
vice ? 

Shall I confider you, O ye books! as aherd of courtiers or ftrumpets, whe 
profefs to be fubfervient to my ufe, and yet feck only your own advantage ? No, 
let me confider this room as the great charnel-houfe of human reafon, where 
darknefé and corruption dwell ; or, as acertain poet aptly expreffes himielf, 

Where hot and cold, and wet and dry, 
And beef, end broth, and apple pie, 
Mok flovenly affemble. 

Who are they, whofe unadorned raiment befpeaks their inward fimplicity ? 
they are law books, ftatutes, and commentators on ftatutes; thefe are a&s of 
parliament which all men muft obey, and yet only few can purchafe. Like the 
fphinx of ancient times, they fpesk in enigmas: and yet devour the unhappy 
wretches who comprehend them not. 

Thofe are comme:tators on ftatutes; for the perufing of them, the longeft life 
ef man would prove infufficrent ; for the underfianding of them, the utmoft in- 
genuity of man would not aviil. 

Cruel is the dilemma between the neceffity, and the impoffibility of under. 
ftanding; yet are we not left utterly deftitute of relief. Behold, for our com- 
fort, an abridgment of law and equity. It confifts not of many volumes; it 
extends to only twenty-two folios. Yet as a few thin cakes may contain the whole 
nutritive fubftance of a ftalied ox, fo may this compendium contain the effential 
gravy of many a report and adjudged cafe. 

The fages of the law recommend this abridgment to our perufal. Let us, 
with ail thankfulnefs of heart, receive their council. Much are we beholden to 
the phyficians, who only prefcribe the bark of the quinquina, when they might 
oblige their patients to fwallow the whole tree. 

From thefe volumes, I turn my eyes on a ceep-embodied phalanx, numerous 
and formidable. They are controverfial divines; fo has the world agreed to 
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term them. How arbitrary is language, and how does the cuftom of mankind 
join words that reaion has put alunder! Thus we o'ten hear of hetl-fire cold, 
of Jev lith handfome, and the like ; and thus controverfial and divine have been 
" affocsated, 

iy Thefe controverfiai divines have changed the rule of life, into a ftandard of 
ciprtativn. They h.ve employed the temple of the moft high as a fencing 
fehool, where gymnattic exercifes are daily exhibited, and where vi€tory feems 
oniy to excite rew conteits, Slighting the bulwarks wherewith be who beftow- 
eu religion upon mankind, had fecured it, they have encompaffed it with 
Various numute out-works, which an army of warriors can with difficulty de- 
fend. 

The next in order to them, are the redcubted antagonifts of common fenfe ; 
the gentlemen who clofe up the common high-way to.heayen, and yet open no 
private road tor perfons having occafion to travel that way, The writers of 
this tribe are various, but in principles and manners are nothing diMfimilar. 
Let me review them as they flanc arranged, Thefe are epicurean writers, who 
3 have endeavoured te confou d tke ideas of right and wrong, to the unfpeakable fl 
e ¢omfort of highwayimen and fock-jobbers. Thefe are enquirers after truth, who 

never deign to impl re the aid of knowledge in their re‘earches. The’e are {cep- 
t tics, who labour earneiily to argue themfelves out of their own exiftence ; herein 
refembling that chore ‘pirit, whe e deavoured {0 artfully to pick his own poc- 
ket, as not to be detefted by himfelf. Laft of all, are the compilers of rhapfo- 
dies, fragments, and ({trange to fay it) thoughts. 
Aidit this army of anti-martyrs, I dijcern a volume of a peculiar appear. 
ance; its meagre aipeé&t, and the dirty gaudinefs of irs habit, makes it bear a 
perfect refen:blance to a decayed gentleman. This wietched monument of mor- 
talii'y was brought forth in the laft century, it was the darling and only child 
ef aman of quality. How did its parent exult at its birth! How many flat- 
terers extolled it beyond th:ir own offs.ring, and urged its creduleus father to 
difplay its excellencies to the whole world! Induced by their folicitations, the 
father errayed his child in feariet and gold, fubmuatred it to the public eye, and 
ealled it, ‘* Puems by aman of honour.” While he lived, his booby offspring 
was treated with the cold refpeét due to the rank and quality of its parent ; but 
when death hid locked up his kitchen, and carried off the keys of his cellar, 
the poor chid was abandoned to the parifh, and kicked from ftal! to ftall, like a 
: defied proftitute; and, after various calamities, was refcued out of the hands 
| ef a vender of Scotch fnuff, and fafely placed as a penfioner in the hands of 
freethinkers. 

Thou firft, thou greateft vice of the human mind, Ambition ! all thefe authors 
were originally thy votaies ! They promifed to themfelves a nam: more durabie 
than the calf-fkin that covered their works. The calf-fkin (as the dealers {peak} 
; is in excellent condition, while the books themi{clves remain the prey of that 1 
5 filent critic, the worm. 

Complete cooks, and conveyancers, bodies of fchool divinity, and Tommy 
Thumb ; little ftury books, fyitems of philofophy, and memoirs of women of 
4 pieafure ; apologies for the lives of players, and prime minilters, are all con- ; 
{ figned to one common oblivion. 

One book, indeed, there ts, which pretends to little reputation; and, by a 
ftrange felicity, obtains whatever itdemands. To be uiciul for fome months only, 
is the whole of its ambition; and though every day that pafies confefledly di. 
minifhes its utility, yet it is fought for and purchated by all. Such is the dee 
fer ved and unenvied character of that excellent treatife of practical altronomy, 
ealled the almanack. 
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The following account of the ILLUSTRIOUS MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE, 
extratied from a London paper, cannot Jai to be acceptable to every reader 
who knews how to appreciate real magnanimity and patricti/m. 

HE pertonal lervices of monfieur la Fayette have been accompanied wi:k 

I peceniaiy faci ifices of an enormous kind.—Threvgh the whole of the re- 
volution, he not only filled the important ttation of commandant-general of the 
Parifian army, without ; ay, but ne kept open houfe. For many days during the 
national federation i 1790, he entertained goo perions per day in bis hotel ; and 
in general he has had atanle of forty covers tor the etat-mayor, and for diftin- 
goithed foreigners. His nounty to diftreffed veterans has alio been con/picuous 
and itis known, that he has thus reduced an ample tortune to ameretrfle. He 
has not 20,000 .1vresa year of property left, out of an annual revenue of 209,008 
livees, with which he came inte life. His facr.fices have been all made on the al- 
to: of liverty ; for in promoting the freedom of America, he expended many 
thoufand ;ounds, befides devoting his own perfon to the caule, 

He ttancs completely acquitted fom ali tufpicion, that duiing the diforders 
incr ient tothe French revolution, be has ftained his military and patriotic cha. 
ra¢ter, by mixing om the corruptions which have been prattifec. He has never 
diverted a louis d'or tiom is public dettination, Senlible of thefe taéts, and 
grateful for his erinent lervices, the beft men in France are now exger to find 
the means of co. icr wig on him fome tar recompente. He has rejected every pro- 
potion that has been made ; and it 1s teored, that his, roud and honourable utlie 
cacy will keep bin ttedtait am the retufal of every national return. It has been 
propofed to Give him the ecole m litaire, for a town reticence : and as he refu- 
fes ail contiteration fc himfelf, to adopt bis two daughters, and to give them a 
dower worthy the magn ficence of the nation. This alfo he peremptorily rejedt. 
ed, and, taking the Circinnatus of Amerca tor his model, 1s determined to fel] 
every citate but the ancient family refidence in Auvergne, where he means, by 
his own cximple, to promote a higher cultivation of the foi, and toteach the 
prople amore comfortadle tcheme ct rural lite, than that whichis now tound 
in France. For this purpofe, he has alieaty moved his family to Auvergne, 
wheic he has introduced two E: girth tanises, a farmer and a gardener, with their 
weves and children: and here he propofes to fit under his own vine, im the tree. 
dom winch he has fo larg<ly coatiibeted to effabiith, and trom which he will noe 
depait, uniels to defend it trom the viow nce of hol: ttack. Content in honc& 
poverty, ** He looks upon things precious, as they were 

“| The common muck o'er all the world: he covets ele 
“© Than miery ithelt would give, rewards 
*© His deeds with dog them.” 

Every attempt to reafon him out of this independent {pirit has been in vain 
They have told him that it has ever been not only the firtt duty, but the moi 
forward inclination ot cvery tice fate, to give noble teftimonics of its gratitude 
to its patriots and herocs. Without referring to the old world, they Rated, that 
the great and opulent Maribo ough did not diidain to receive from Englind a 


or the illuftrious Chathan a peerage anda penion. Ireland has torced 


re tauhor of its treedom a becoming reward ; and if his own model, 


ted all pecumary return from hae fellow. citiz. 
general Walhirgton had made no facrifices 

caule, an hat in M. la Fayette’s mftance ou 
vidten, depenter 1 tus fortune. J heie arguments, however 
rawntican Tam no other thana verv warm exprefhion of (hanks 
bcstude and kundne!'s, with a decifive declara- 
ainder of his fortune was more than equal to bie wants, 
was richer than ever, for he policii.s the juaury he coveted 


cient me vcity. 
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Seat etre &€r Feet eS 
From a pamphlet om that fubyed. 


Great number of very judicious and ulcful obfervations of 
contained in this treatiie. The author thus detcribes the o: 

P sctrce ¢ 

The judicinl combat obtained inignorant ages, on a cor 
appeal to P, oviudence, mnocence ana tight woud b p 
git fiigmat: ed and punrthed by ceteat. But, aia | ex ere 
us not toexpedl a muacul.us iterpohto , whenever bipers 
fel’, ani fuperior bray fy Or icrocity, either or aiot tiem, 
on the fide of iniuttice. 

D . Robertion (19 bis elaborate hillory of the rete of the emp 
V_) derives the fafhwn of terminat: gq prevate 
to!, from the illulii sous eMampit of the al enge 
to the emperor Chartes V. and of thes was pot t 
challenge, tndepenient of jegal authority, the cigs 

fed to decude thes 4 sarrel this w iy, wae | fi vent is 
cuflom. Dr. Rebertion’s remarks on this meuora le ailan are wea with proe 
duct g. and arcas under ; 

* The ex impe of two perionsges fo 
and carne akong with it fo much authors, as 
ot manners all over Europe. Ducis, as has 
been permitted by the European n 
prudence, were ihorticd by tre may 
proper method of terminating softy 
thule which reipected crm 
appeals to the ommiicisence and 
only: ies, accorsing to the 
jndicsal form. Mena flomed to this 
were naturally | to apply it to pert al 


fit could be appointed by the crv 
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arts and commerce, which prevailed fo little in ancient times, but which have 
given fo evident a fupenority to our ¢.vil mnftitutions, and taught us the imimenfe 
advontages derived trom the mid intercourie of peaceable manneis. 


The author, after having very fully expofed the wickednefs. folly, and abfurdity 
of vucl ing, pr pyes the jollowing method for determining the quarrels of men of 
Lonour : 

Lita law be folicited, declaring the a&t of fen'ing a chellenge, or the redu- 
cing a perfon to defend his lie wih fword or piftol, to be felony; and the 
killing a prion in ¢ duel to be punifhed as murder, unleis fufficient proof is 
made thot the porty killed really urged the combat. 

In every quarrel between two gentlemen, where fatisfa&ion is thought necef- 
fary, let the parties be empowered to fummon a jury of honour from amoig 
thar friends, fix to be ap, or ted by one gentleman, and fix by the other ; or, 
‘y eof ot arctulil of either party, let the fix cholen by the other complete the 
numbcr by their own apointmwent, each nominating ones and finally, jet all 
this be dene, if peffible, free from the embarraffing intervention of lawyers. 

Let ihis jury of honour, when duly affemblec, di‘cufs the merits of the 
Gifpute in quethon, and form their opinion by a majority of votes; but to 
guard againit cenerating frefh quarrels by the difcovery of the vot:s on either 
fide, let the whoie twelve be bound to fecrecy upon their honour, and the 
whole tweive fign the verdict of the majority. Let a copy of this verdié be 
delivered, or tranf{mitted to the gentleman whole conduét is condemned ; and 
if he refutes to make the required conc ffion, or due fatisfadtion, let this opi- 
nion be publifhed in fuch a manner as may be thought proper, and be un- 
derftood to diveit hun of his charatter as a gentleman, fo long as he remains 
contumacious. 

By this firg'e expecient, conveyed in few words, it is hoped the neceffity of 
ducls may be effectuatly fuperceded, the ,raétice fuppreffed, and ample fatis- 
faglion enforced for all injuries of honour. Jn the eximimation of fubjects of 
importance, we are often tempted to overlook the thing we want, on a fuppo- 
fition that it cannot be nearat hand. This pian may, perhops, admit of amend- 
ment; but it is to be feared, that the more complicated it is rendered, the more 
difficult it may prove to carry into execution; and it is to be hoped, {uch as 
it is, it will not be the wortle thought of, for coming fiom an unknown pen. 
Perhaps this circumftance may ©; erate in its favour, Occafional tribunals ef 
honour, fo eafily erected, to fui ail affiirs that can come before them, would, 
in all likelihood, fupport the proper decorums of genteel behaviour, more 
ftrigtly than the epprehenfions of being caled to account in the prefent in- 
confiilent mode. 
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BLECTRICITY axnn MAGNETISM COMPARED. 


By the avbe Bertbolnm. 


"T SHE phenomena of magvetifin, which have an affivity with thofe of 
elediiicity, have induced teveral phiiofophers to think, that there is an 
analogy between the two fluids which produce them, and even to cowfider them as 
of the fame nature. Thele pheno» ena being curious and interefting in them. 
felves, it mav not be anifs ta mention them. Noetural and arnficial ele@ricity, 
fe ne umes produce magnet. im in bodies which are fufceptibie of it, and fome- 
times change sits direciion, The truth of thi we cannot doubt, fince it is de- 
mor tt ated by well authenticated experiment . Let us begin with the proois, 
furnohed by obfervatior made upon natural eleétiic ty. 
Fuad, the phiotepaical tranfaGtions rejate, that mr. Howard, being on beard 
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a veffel bound to Barbadoes, in company with another vf! commanded by 
mr. Grafton, of New England, they heard adreastui e] p of tiuade, in the jae 
titude of Barbados, by which the mizen mait of tre fecond veil was broken, 
the fails t rn, and the rigging confiderably damaged. When the danger ot cis 
accident was pafied, mr. Howard, whofe veffei had not been tonchet, was 
much furprifed to fee the co Lpanions of bis voysge gong Ov ucourf, contra. 
ry to that which they had purfued before. He at firit thought tat tear Led 
mace them miltske their diveétion, and that they would foon « icover their er- 
ror; but perceiving, that they fil contaved to go on, an‘ not being near 
enough t> hail them, he ‘ollowed their cour/e. When he was near enough to 
fpeak to them, he found tat they were pu:fuing t ci voyage, as they thought, 
snd faiting upon that rhamb, which, according to ther corpafs, wes proper te 
conduét them to their piace of deftination, This miftaké proceeded rom the 
poles of the needie heing changed, the north pole having become a fouth pole, 
and the fouth pole a north. They turned the flower ce luce with the finger, and 
pointed it dire€tly north; but the mement it was Jeft at liberty, it refumed its 
former diveGiion towards the fouth. Ail the comp. ff in the thip were in the 
fame fitustion; and this (trange accident could not be accountei for, but by at- 
tributing it to the thunder and lightning abovementioned. M.. Howard was 
obliged to lend mr. Grafton a compais, to en.ble hin to finith his voyag 
but we are not told, whether thofe, which had beer affected in this manne:,cver 
recovered their firft directiin®, We know alto, that ligntmin: having falicn 
upon the veffel of captain Waddel, tbe poles of the meedics of an tos com affes 
were changed in the like manner, the north point tuiming aways towards the 
fouth. 

To thele proofe, we may add alfo @ phenomenon long known to mariners. 
They have often had occafion to senark irregular motions in the needle of the 
compas, during furmy weather 5 and lomeimes the caule of thefe agitausas 
is fo trong, that the needle moves feveral tines sound the card, 

Befides, st is certain, that in the tune f an aurora borealis, which is incontef. 
tibly a phenomenon of eicétricity, the needle is move or els apiuated, and exe 
periences moft aflonihng varmtiuons., The oblervations of feveradl Gorman, Ene 
giifh and French philofuphers, leave us in no doubt ct toe trusu of this fin, 
Jarity. [ myteif have remarked it feveral times, As a further proof, I fhill 
here mention an obfervation made by tacher Cotte. This able pislulopher, on 
the 17th of September 1779, obfarving a continual agitation i) the need) sis 
compafs, which, every initant, varied from fitteen to twenty nurutes, Uought 
himfelf authored, in confequs:ce of this, to announce an suroia borealis tor 
the evening of that day; whica, indee!, appeared not only at Pars, butia 
moft of the countiies of Europe. Since that period, he has announced others, 
and always with the fame tuccets, 

A conilant remark which this cavetul obferver has made, fioce be haw fo.low- 
ed the daily declination of the magnetic needie, is, that its variations are much 
greater and more frequent, on the approach of flormy weather. T have aifo oy. 
ferved, in certain cafes, that when ttormy clouds paffed ove: a buding ous 
ded by a large conductor, good magnetic needles, well fiifpenued, experienced 
very fingular agitations. 

Obtervations, analogous to the preceding, have been made on the elect icity 
ef volcanoes, the influence of which on the necdie of a comp {sis verv i-nti- 
ble. Father della Terre obferved, that a magnetic needle was muc) agitaied on 
the fummit of mount Vefuvius, Mr. Brydone made the fame remark on the 


{ 
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NOTE. 


* Philofophical transactions, 1655, No. 122, 
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ton of mount Etna. The needle, however, always pointed to the north ; but on 
the op of the volcano, more time was requifite for it to aflume that direction than 
when it was atthe bottom. Recupero, a man perfectly weil informed of every 
thing which concerss /Erna, fuon after the eruption of 1755, placed his 
eompafs in the lava, and, to his great aftonifhment, ** the needie was agita- 
ted with much violevce for a confiderable time, until it entirely loft all its mag- 
netic viitue. Iz turned indifferently towards every point of the card, and did 
not recover its former property, without being again touched with the mag- 
net.” 

Secontly, feveral dive& experiments concur, alfo, to prove, that eleétricity has 
avery fenfible influence over magnetim Mr. Kinuertley having placed the 
nevdie of a compafs upon the point of a long pin, and held itin the atmofphere of 
a prime conduétor, at the diltance of about three inches, found thot it whirled 
round wit) great rapidity. 

About the year 1751, dr. Franklin f.cceeded in giving to needles a polar 
diiegiion by artificial excctricity, and even of changing it at pleafure, “ A 
fliuck,”’ fays he, ** given by four large glafs veffzis in the form of jars, to a fine 
Sewing needic, floating in the water, gave it a magnetic direction, and it tra- 
verfed readily.” If the needle be placed ealt and weft, at the time when it is 
ftruck, the end, by which the electric flu: entered, psints to the north, If it be 
placed north and iouth, the end, which is turned towards the north, will conti- 
nue to point north when it is put upon the wacer, whether the fleil entered by 
thaten.) or by the othe. It may, perhaps, be fuperfluous to mention here, 
th t when the maffes, upon which ore operates, are too large, or when the 
e! &icity is too we.k, the experiment wiil not fucceed, as happened to mre 
Witton at London, 

Mr. de Buffon was alfo one of the firft, who theught that magnetifm mut 
be an cffect of ele&tiicity, and this was the cafe a long time, betore he was ac- 
quainted with the conjectures of the philotopher of Philadelphia. In the begin- 
ming of the year 2752, this great man requelled mr. d’Alibard to make him 
fix nee'les of fteel, that he might try to communicate the magnetic virtue to 
them by an el -étric thock. The method, which the latter purfued, was as fol- 
lows. Hiving prepared, for the Leyden experiment, a large glafs cucu: bit and 
a matrais, he put a needle, the capof which had been taken off, between two 
plites of glais, the one longer than the other, in order that the two ends of 
the needle might extend beyond the edges of the latter, The whole was then 
put into a prefs made on purpofe, placed in fuch a manner, that it formed part 
of an ele&lrical circle, or communicated at both ends with a machine; and the 
thock was diicharged through it. ‘The apparatus being then taken to pieces, the 
cap a.julted, and the needle fufpended upon its pivot, it afflumed a northern 
and fouthern direction, and was ftrongly attraéted by a piece of won prefented 
to it; ina word it nad fully acquired the magnetic virpue. 

Mr. d Ai ard immecintely trieu to change the poles of this needle, by giv- 
ing it anotler thock in a contrary diegétion, and had the wifhed-for fuccefs, 


ihe expeiiment, repeated feveral times, produced the fame effects. This nee- 
dle prefvrved its magnetic virtue teveral months ; but fometime after its force 
dec: eated infer fibl, 5 it was even neceMfary, at that period, to hold a key with. 
jo the Giltance of three or four lines from it, before it could be attracted, The 
fa ic plulo«phy c nveyed the magnetic virtue, by the fame meins, to two 
oer neecies, w, ich preterved their toice for a very confiderable {pace of time. 
‘Ticy were ftreck by a thock, given at the fame inftant by four large glais 
jars, prpared for the Leyden experiment. 

Theie effects give us reafon to believe, that old bars of iron expofed long to 
the injuries vi tic airy on the tops of very high builuings, fuch as thole on the 
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fteepies of Chartres, Aix, &c. would not acquire the magnetic virtue, were it 
not for the influence of natural electricity. However this way be, wr. a’ Aii- 
bard remarked, that in whatever direction nis needies were plac.d, when tacy 
received the fhock, the end of the needle, by which tie eiectric fluid entere., 
Was that whico conitantly turned towards the north ; and coniequen ly the cui, 
through which the fluid came out, direéted ittelf towards the toutn. lo chonge, 
theretore, the poles of a needle to which the magnetic viltue Is comMMUNicated 
in this manner, nothing is neceflary, but to give it a shock in a comtiary ducce 
tion. 

From thele proofs fome philofophers have concluded, that electricity and mags 
netiim are the fame thing 5 but it appears to me, thar they ave wrong; for aii, 
that we can theuce conclude, is, that ei tricity produces magnctilin ia ceriain 
cales. Perhaps even this effect depen.s rather on the Irong ayttation and vio~ 
lent thock, woich the eleétric fluid cau.es in the necdie, than from any pecuiiar 
virtue. Mr. Van Swinden 1s of the fame opinion. li is well knowa tiem ur, 
Keaumur’s experiment , that iron immediate'y acquires the magn.tic viutuc, Ly 
the froke and pe:cuffion or a common haminer. 

Whatever truth there may be in this obici vation, it is certain, that if eleG@iis 
city relembls magnetilin in a few points, there are a great aiony in which tley 
differ, and which etta' | th a very eff-ntiai unikenefs. b.cun thete we thall fc. 
Ject a final! number, w aca w it, ondoultediy, appear decitive. The cieétric hind 
fhows infeif under tie form of luminous fparks, but the fainteit lip ht couid ne. 
ver yet be obtained from the magnetic flu. dhe eleciic Mud is tendered very 
fe fable by fhocks and vicle.t coummotions ; Sutat bus never yet been » thie to 
give the fmaileft thock by mears of the lactone. Tlie eo étric fu, és in 
in {ome manner or other upon every bouy, but the cole is Gikaemt with ther of 


the magnet. ‘he elecisic f id communicaics itleit resdily to ab wietals and 
fermi metals, whue the magnetic fliii act y Upon vous, tor exampic, koa s 


never been tuund practicable to commu: icute the magnetic virtue te a rece 
mae of fiver. The magnetic virtue is permanent in the loacitone, ard in iron ; 
the eleétiic irtue, on the contrary, is almeit inftantaneous. It one approaclis 
a bar of on electrified, a timpie touch inn Uiate ‘priveS If OF Its wWivtues 
but however long o: viten one may touch an artihcial magic’, it fil retains 
its magnetiim, 

It would be eafy to recount a great many more marks cf differenc>, between 
the two fluids, of which I fpesk ; but thof, whica t have ciertione 4, appear 
to be futhce: t ro retute the opinion of thuice, who affert thei: nlentty. From 
the obfervations and experiments, which Ih ve reiated, it reluits, therefore, 
that there is a great difference between magneti in anc eleetricily 5 confequent- 
ly that they are not pro iuced by the fame agent and the iame pu neiple, uniets 
we fuppote the fluid, which is the cause of both, to be m dificd in a very 
different manner in esch cale; which would be eq ivalent to allowing that they 
are two diltinét fluids. 

If there be fo gicat a difference, then, between magnetifm and eledricity, 
we ought not to conclude, that they are the fame, or even analogous; other- 
wile there would be an analogy between bedi-s the moit unlike; tor we obferve 
claffic and generic marks of refemblance between them, w! ich are net tufficicnt 
to eltablith a particular analogy, Therefore, until dirett, repested sod weil su- 
thenticated experiments force us to admit areal analogy between the electric 
and the magnetic fluids, we may reft affured, that they have not a ceitain, 
but a very vague and general identity or analogy. 
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Of a new method of copying or multiplying writings and drawings, lately difcover- 
ed in Paris. 
, [ “HIS method was for a long time kepr fecret ; during which period eve- 
ry body was aftonifhed at it: but at prefent, thofe who know it, july 
think it not a very extraordinary improvement ; however, though upon the 
whie it may not be generally proper or advantageous, it may certainly be of 
fineniar ule in particular cafes, 

What the inventor fhowed to thofe perfons who vifited him, was only a cop- 
perpiate, upon which they were defired to write, or to m«ke a drawing, in the 
fame manner as if they kad been writing upon piper, and with a pen, and cer- 
tain ink which was likewife preduced by the inventor. As fo n as the writing 
or drawing was finifhed, he retired with the copperplate into another room, and 
in about an hour's time came out again with ‘everal copics upon paper, of the 
piece of writing or drawing which had been made upon the copperplate, The 
two furprifing particulzrs were, the extraordinary fimilarit, | «tween the o; iginol 
and the copies, and the copies being not the reverie of the @nsinal, Without de. 
taining the reader's curiofity any longer, we fhaii now defcrive the proces, or at 
Jeatt a proce{s capable of periorming what has been mentiouel above, with the 
utmott exactne!s. . 

The copperplate is covered with a flight coat of very foft varn’th, (a mixture 
of wax and tallow, in equal quantities, aniwers very we.) aed the ink confilts 
of a pretty ftrong fo\ucion of fixed aikali in water, to worcu fone ta np-bdleck 
is auded, merely to give it a littie biacknels, If thea you write with chis ink 
upon the varnifhed plate, the pen naturally fcrapes off ome of the varith, an. 
at the fame time, the ink fills up the marks, and not only prevents the pieces « 
varnifh from falling into the iines again, but even helj.s toclean, vy dill diving «1 
fivall quantity of varnifh which the pen may have lett sce and ners. Pins cone, 
the copperplate is put into the aquatortis, m the (cual way of etching, a ter 
which the plate iscleaned ; and the nnpreffions are made atter the ufuai method ; 
but, 2s thefe impreffions aie the reverie o. the original, iti. necetfas y to take 
¢ach npr ffion thus made, and to piace it nnmediately upon another piece of 
wet paper; the two papers are paffed between the rollers of the prefs, by whrch 
micans the fecond paper will be marked with an amp:cflion fufficientiy ftrong, 
and exaétly like the original ; fo that the tmprethon fi it made, performs the 
effice of copperplate with re pect to the fecond. 

Jt is evident that this method coniumes a double quantity of paper, and re. 
quires a double time; but yet it may be of fingular ule whsa the real drawing of 
a painter is required to be exactly copied, or when icveral copies of a picee of 
writing are requied im a floiter ume tuas is neceilary for accom plifhing a plate 
engraved in the uluai way. 


— FF 2 ea > — 
ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


T were to be withed, for the fake of humanity, that the do&rine of tranf- 
if migra ny which wes fo firmly believed by many of theancient:, ttili main- 
tained atielf en the world 5 as it wouid certainly reftrain us from frequent acts 
of cruelty, to confider, that the brate creation fhould hereafter be raifed to a 
more exated (phere of a&tion, and that iu doing violence to them, we offered an 
iniult to fome tuture happy beings. But, though this notion has long fince been 
generally exploited, yet, confidered as mere brutes who are annihilated at death, 
they have many clans ty, our tendernefs and compaflion. The dominion which 
man has over them, is by no means abfolute; for thus his commiflion runs : 
«© rule with mercy ; and flay not wantonly, but from necefjity ;* nay, however 
ftrange tae expicilion may deem, their dependence on each other is mutual, 
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Wolves, lions, bears, and tigers, with innumere)'e other beafts of orey, which 
are not fudj<t to man’s controul, make no claim on him for fuftenance and 
fup ort ; but domettic animals, and tnofe whom nature hath placed more di- 
yoctiy anier his command, look upto him for daly food and protection, as a 
reward for their fervices. Thus, as Pope juftly obierves, 

W wie man exclatrms—e** See all things tor my uc,” 

* See men for mine’ —replies a pamper’d goofe. 

If, therctore, man is tiled the lord of the unierfe, he is more indebted for 
that flarering epithet to his menta. powers and capacities, and the gift of speech, 
than to his foveregnty over the animal creation. 

To become anatvocate for b utes, while fo many rational beings are defi- 
tute of the common nece Maries of life, may, perhaps appear ridiculous and ab- 
furd ; but itis atruth too evident to be deni d, thar the power given over them 
is become fo generat, that their fervices are often repaid, not by the shethods 
whic: humanity dictates, but quite the reverfe. Befries, whois fo well prepa. 
red to litt up the fatal knife againit his fellow being, as the man whote heart 1s 
grown callous by repeated aéts of crucity to his horfe or dog ? Or who, it 
may reatonably be afked, fo likely to join a banditti of affaflins, as the wreich 
whocan delight in the toitures of an inoffentive animal ; and, it might be added, 
if any fircher apology is neceflary, that we cannot but be i-nfible a horfe en- 
dures pain from inceffint lathes of the whip, while the ciftrefics of men are 
often feigned, and a pretext tor the blackelt icenes of iniquity ; nor can tie 
dignity of man be infuiced by tus attempt, unilefsit is a degradation of his 
nature to nypiant te: feeds of mercy and compuflion. I intend te reit the m-- 
rits of the whole on this tingle confidera ion, viz. the bencfits man receives 
from the animal wold. Ti te are infinitely varied, according to the tphere 
and capicityot tue creatures from whom they are derived. The horie is endued 
with ftreogth, beauty, aad fpeed ; he contributes to the pomp, as weil 2s 
convenience of man; and by him we are carsie! from place to place wi h 
velocity; yet is he fo unconfcious of his ttiength, that he fubm 
floops to correStion, and becomes fo docile, that achild may leac lun. The 
ox, the thee», and the jamb, furnifi our tabies with dcucious and whoie 
repaft : aud we even take pride iv that clotiuime which not 1 n 
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c 
igo adorned 
them. The milk of the cow is adapted to aviwer the purpolesof f ol, nouriih- 


ment, oad luxury ; that of the ais and goacis fovereion an decays and coniump- 

tions, affording that healch and vigour to the peuent, w! 

medicine in vain. The turly mattif, the fawn 

dog, and thefwift footed hound, fhould be revcmbered here, while 
Giimalkin, to domeftic vermin iworn 


cy was fought tram 


. 


ae . 
ig tpaniel, the vigilant heuie. 
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An everlafting foe, with witentul eye 
Lies nightly brooting or a clunky gap, 
Poritending her fell aws to Ciouy itlers mice 
Sure rum. 
The medicinal vi tues of the viner an! 
the ant and bee affoid [tuiking exs upies 
the toil of the latter is tor the fervice cf man; to the craw ng fuke 


are indebted for the moft fumptuous appore:; nor is it unprobable, that other 
fpecies of worms, which weave a texture timijaret » and whole transtorma- 
tions vary but wide fiom it, may in fucure prove of equal impos: 
kind. In fhort, nartarai hitory fuppees us with numoeriets oth 


creatures infinitely divert 


Pri ps. 
toad have been of:en experienced 


oan 


3 
of anizence and irduttry L ail 


Orm w* 


hed, who adwinifter to the tale, wh facets 
dor or fupport of man. Pe feahered ‘nha vitants of the air enliven th 

aod fuminer months ; th fiony tribes o toe fe lacs other fervices, giatify 
the ep.cure’s palate 5 and thote creaiuics, wuich ae app 
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afford pleafure, food, anu raiment; nor are we indebted to the animal cre- 
avon oniy, a8 beth the vegetavle and mincrai tyitems are replete with abunua.t 
Beilings. 

Refiect on th's, thou lord of the earth ; and let it humble thy pride to be thus 
Jaid uncer obl gations to the meaneilof creatures; yet muitit not at the fame 
tine flacterthy vanity, to fee ail creation ting lor thy eaie and happinefs g 
to fee earth, air, and ocean united in thy in ercit? But let grautude check thy 
vanity 5 let thy government be tutl of mercy, and fuch thoughts as thefe cun« 
tivual.y attend thee. Ave not all thele creatures the production of the fame be- 
nevulent power which caled me into exiftence ? Do not they alfo receive from 
his bounty ali tney have, or ae ? Though placed in a more humble tation, 
does not each of them tuifil the intentions of nature concerning them ? Ave 
not their orgins adefied by pleafure and pain, appetite and dileate ? Certainly, 
then, crueity towards them is ingratitude towards heaven, an abufle of its crea- 
tures, and of the power with which Lam veited. 

I cannot help obicrving here, that there is an extreme on the contrary fide, 
wach, thougs a fault, neversheleis indicates acompaflionate mind ; and, it is 
natural to juppoic, that where fo much kindnefs to the animal fpecies prevails, 
the human is far | om heing overlooked. I fhall conclude this effay with an 
epitsphon a f:vouite dog; which breaties thelanguage of an affectionate and 
tenucr heat: 

Benesth this turf of grafs is laid 

The found, the gent'e Mog ; “ 
Reader, upon him fottly tread, 

Tho” he was but a dog. 


Thus into death and darknefs hurl'd, 
Ah ! mult his kindnefs end, 

W ho bore good will to ail the world, 
But chiefly to his friend ? 


Fain would I bop thou liv’ft at eafe, 
Or tn a {phere colt move, 

Where ail like thee are fond to pleafe, 
And words expels thei love, 


For if, 2s ancient fages taught, 
Brutes aiter death aflume 

A diffrent form, thy fpi it ought 
Lo sear the richett plume. 


—SPa2Pe-— 


Important obfervations upon the fooals of Nantucket, for the benefit of thofe whe 
fail io New kugland. Tranjiated from a French manyjcript. 


‘ROM my cbiervetions on the charts of the North American feas, and 
} books that treat of this navigation, I find that it is the general opinion that 
the Nantuck:t fhoais, upon which the fea breaks, are about twenty leacues in 
extent, and lie. go degrees of north latitude. Hence it is, that navigators be- 
gin t be alarmed, and take neeclefs precautions, while yet a great diftance off, 
which ts trequventl, the eccafion o: retarding the voyage confiderably. 

M. Deourviile, on officer of lonz experience in the French navy, (and who, in 
the time of the) te war, was upon the New England coofis, in quality of lieut. 
oi one of the thips belonging to the unied fiaies,.ana is of the order of Cincin- 
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nati) made a difcovery in 1787, which rectifies the miftakes of former navie 
gators. 


3 Being mafter of the brigantine Two Sifters, and on his paffage from Sr. 

Pierre, and Miquelon, to the French American iflands, and finding himfelf near 
of thefe famous fhoals, which, like other navigators, he much dreaded ; he founded, 
ie 


examined, and repeated his operations at his leifure, failing round them {everal 
5 times, and-meking the neceffary obtervations, with due regard to the fafety of 
y his veffel and crew ; and coming as near as was confiftent with prudence. ——. 
The following is the refult of his ekamination: 1. The thoals are of a con-cal 
form, and where they are really dangerous, not more in extent than twenty 


P fathoms, fo that there is little more danger of a veflel running accidentally upon 
? them, than there is of running foul of another veflel in the common route be- 
‘ tween France and America. 2. With regard to the ioundings ; M. Dourville 
’ found four fathoms a league diftant from the point of tie breakers ; at the dif. 


tance of two thips lengths from the fame breakers, there were two and a haif 
fathoms. 43. By feveral obfervations of the latitude of this fhoal, taken with 
the moitt {crupulous exaétnefs, at different times, it was found that the breakers 
lie in latitude 40 degrees, 35 minutes, and bearing about Jouth eaft of Nantuck- 
et ifland,. 

The above is conformable to the repert of M. Dourville, certifi.d by him at hi 
Baltimore, July 12, 1791. 

DELAMOT TE, conful for the united ftates at Havre-de-Grace. i 


—_e]esenm-— 
MOON-S CRIP, 


OME worthy patriots have devifed an additional fource of national wealth 
and agrandizement, which in all probability will furpafs the many already 

difcovered in this young commonwealth, fo highly favoured above all the old 
nations, in the fcience of acquiring riches without labour! they mean to keep 
up, by means of dalloons, an ealy, quick, and conftant intercourfe with the 
moon; and thereby to carry on a lucrative commerce with the people of that pla- 
net. Efpecially is it their defign to purchate landed eftates there for our benk- 
Serips, canal ferips, and naiional manufaciory-jcrips. As the plan is abfolutely 
ture, and the profits mult be unmenfe, the generous and enlightened freemen of wah.’ 
the united ftates will no doubt patronize the enterprize. A 

The underwritten direStors will fell 10,000 acres of the beft lands for one hi 
fhare in the national manufactory, and fo in proportion for ary other kind of ip 
piper money—even the ofd congre/i dollars—which after fo many years degvada- 
tion may now be changed into goid. {ey 

Though the moon probably contains 1,000 times more good land than f 
our Kentucky; yet, as it will quickly be diipofed of on terms fo advantage- 
ous, we fincerely wilh, that ali who have the laudable ambition of becoming 
great, and of exalting their familics to a fplendil fortune, may fpeedily apply. 
The firft purchafers will certainly in leis than a fortnight gain 100 per cent. on 
their thasts: for fuch is now the NATIONAL spiRté, that the manufactory 
fcvips are’s0 dollars beyond par; though nota fingle loom can be in motion 
for thefe fix months: and every body knows how agreeably many have faiied 
on the canals, which perhaps will never be dug in our days. 
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Objervations on blindnefs, and on the employment of the other fenfes to fupply the 
lofs of fight. By mr. Bew. From memoirs of the literary and pkilofopbical fo- 
cieiy of Manchefier. Continued fr om page 29. 


HE influence of mufic is fill more generally to be obferved than that of 
poetry. Mufic, almoft without exception, appears to be the favourite 
amufementof the blind. There is no other employment of the mind, religious 
contemplation excepted, that feems fo well adapted to foothe the foul, and diffi. 
pate the melancholy ideas, which, it may naturally be expected, will fometimes 
pervade the difpofitions of thote who are utterly bereft of fight. This, together 
with the beneficial influence that refults from the prastice of this delightful 
art, by quickening and perfecting the fenfe of hearing, is a matter that deferves 
the moft erious attention. The celebrated profeffor, jut now mentioned, excel- 
led in performing on the flute, in his youth; and the refinement of his ear 
has been very ju(tly attributed to his early attention to mufic. It is not, there. 
fore, furprifing that fo many blind people have diftinguifhed themfelves in this 
fcience. Stanley and Parry were deprived of their fight in early infancy: yet 
both thefe gentlemen have difplayed extraordinary proofs ef their abilities, not 
only as compofers and performers of mufic, but likewife in matters, that, at a 
firit view, we might be apt to confider as peculiar to thofe who are fully pof- 
feffed of the faculty of vilion. Their feparate reputations, as muficians, are fuf- 
ficiently known and acknowledged. The file of Stanley is truly his own; and 
his execution on the organ, equal, if not fuperior, to any of his cotemporary 
perfermers on that grand inftrument. Parry may be revered as the Britith bard 
of modern times. The halls of the Cambrian chief refound with the meloe 
dious vibrations of his harp, and he has united the refinements of tafte and ele- 
gence tothe rude, but expreffive modulations of antiquity. 

I pafs over a number of inftances, that might be offe.ed to your notice, and 
proceed to give fome account of dr. Henry Moyes, the elegant reader on philo- 
fophical chemiitry ; wheie lectures the greateit partof this fociety had the fa- 
tisfadtion of attending, and whofe perfonal acquaintance feveral of us have en- 
joyved. 

This intelligent philofopher, like the celebrated profeffor of Cambridge before- 
mentioned, loft his fight by the finall-pox, in his early infancy. He never recol- 
lected to have feen: “ but the firft traces of memory I have,” fays he, ‘ are 
in fome confufed ideas of the folar fyRem.”” He had the good fortune to he 
born in a country where learning of every kind is highly cultivated, and to be 
brought up in a fainily devoted to learning. 

Puffeffed of - native genius, and ardent in his application, he made rapid 
advances in various departments of erudition; and not only acquired the 
fundamental principles of mechanics, mufic, and the languages; but likewife 
entered deeply into the inveftigation of the profounder fciences ; and difplayed 
an acute and general knowledge of geometry, optics, algebra; of altronomy, 
chemiitry ; and in fhort, of moft of the branches of the Newtenian philofophy. 

Mechanical exercifes were the favourite employments of his infant years. 
Ata very early age he made himfelf acquainted withthe ule of edged tools fo 
perfeSly, that notwithftanding his entire bhndneis, he was able to ‘make little 
wind-mills ; and he even contiruéted aloom, with his own hands, which fil 
fhow the cicatrices of wounds which he received in the execution of thefe ju- 
venile exploits. 

By a mott agreeable intimacy, and frequent intercourfe, which I enjoyed, 
wit. this accomplifhed blind gentleman, while he refided in Manchefter, I had 
an opportunity of repeatedly obferving the peculiar manner in which he ar- 
ranged his ideas, and acquired his information, Whenever he was introduced 
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intocompany, I remarked that he continued fome time filent. The found di- 
re&ted him to judge of the dimenfions of the room, and the different voices, of 
the number of perfons that were prefent, His diltinétion, in thefe iefpeéts, was 
very accurate ; and his memory fo retentive, that he feliom was millaken, I 
have known him inftantly recognife a perfon on firit hearing him tpeak, tho’ 
more than two years had elapfed fince the time of their latt meeting. He de- 
termined pretty neyly, the flature of thofe he was {pexking with, by the di- 
rection of their voices; and he made tolerable cosjeStures, reipecting their 
tempers and difpotitions, by the manner in waich they conducted their con- 
Verfation. 

It muft be obferved, trat this gentleman's eyes were not totally infenfible toin- 
tenfe light. ‘he rays refracted through a prifm, when fufhciently vivid, produ. 
ced certain diftinguifhable effe&s on them. The red gave hima dilagreeable ten- 
fation, which he compared to the touch of a faw. As tie colours declined in vi- 
olence, the harfhnefs leflened, until the green afforded a fenfation that wes high- 
ly pleafing to him ; and which he defcribed as conveying an idea fimiar to 
what he felt in running his hand over fmvoth polifhed Jurfaces. Poitthed fur- 
faces, meandering ftreams, and gentle declivities, were the figures by wich he 
exprefled his iljeas of beauty. Rugged rocky irregular points, and boilterous 
elements, furnifhed him with expreflions for terror and ditguft. He excelied in 
the charms of converfation ; was happy in his allufiow to vifual objects ; and 
difcourfed on the nature, compofition, and beauty of colours, with pertinence 
and precifion . 

Dr. Moyes was 2 ftviking inftarce of the powes the human foul pcfliffes, 
of finding refources of fatstacticn, even under the moft rigorous calamities. 
Though involved *¢ in ever-during darknels,”’ and excluded trom the charm- 
ine views of filent or animated nature—though depeadent on an unde: taking 
for the means of his fubfittence. the fuccels of which was very p.ecarious—in 
fhort, though deftitute of other fupport than his genius, and uncer the merce- 
nary protection of a perfon, whofe integrity he futpedted—‘till dr. Moyes wag 
geoeraily chearfal and apparently happy. Indeed it mul aflord much pleafure 
to the feeling heart, to obferve this hilarity of temper prevail, almott univer. 
fally, withthe blind. Though ‘* cut off from the ways of men, and the con. 
templation of the hunran face divine,” they have this confcistion, they areex- 
empt from the difcernment, and contagious influence of thofe paintul emo. 
tions of the foul, that are vifible on the countenance, and which hypocrity it. 
feif can fcarcely conceal. This difpofition, likewile, may be conlilered as an ine 
ternal evidence of the native worth of the human wund; that thus tupports its 
dignity and cheerfulnefs under one of the fevereft misfortunes that can poffibly 
befal us. Nor is this chearful refignition peculiar to thofe who have been biind 
from their birth ; we find italfo generally prevail with fuch as have lof their 
fight, even at a more advanced age; and who mutt, undoubtedly, feel the 
misfortune with the utmoft anguish, The diftreffing recollection, which memo y 
muft prefent, of fermer enjoyments, we find, however, foon fubtides, Gentler 
and more pleafing sefiexions fucceed. Contemplation takes her refidence in her 
proper province, the human mind; and the blind fubmiffively and cheartully 
refign themfelves to the will of heaven, and the berevolout proteétion of the 
Jefs unfortunate of their fellow creatures. And har, indeed, 1s the heart of 
him, who will not Aretch out his hand to fuccour the b.ind ; a who, by in- 
jultice, illiberality, or unkindneds, adds a fting to the confzious dependence, to 
which, while they live, they muft ever be fubiccied, 

The blind people I have hitherto felected to» fpeak of, it may be remarked, 
were fuch as had their native faculties excited and matured by early and atten- 
tive education, But we hall fiad, even where education has been wanting, and 
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the blind left, in a great meafure, to the fimple exertions of nature, that the 
natural faculties themfelves make furpriling efforts towards fupplying the de- 
ficiency of fight. 1 thal! bring forward to your notice a perfon well known in 
this neighbourhood, of which he is a native. This is one John Metcalf, wha, 
like the gentieman already mentioned, became blind ata very early age, fo as 
to be entirely unconfcious of light and its various effe@a This man paffed 
the younger part of his life as a waggoner, and occafionally as a guidein in- 
tricate roads during the night, or when the tracks were covered with {now. 
Strange as this may appear to thofe who can fer, the employment he has fince 
undertaken is ftill more extraordinary: itis one-of the"laft to which we fhould 
fuppofe a blind man would ever turn his attention. His prefent occupation 
is that of a projeftor and furveyor of highways in difficult and mountainous 
parts. With the affiftance only of # long (taff, I have feveral times met this 
man traverfing the roads, afcending precipices, explering valleys, and invefti- 
gating their feveral extents, forms, and fituations, fo as to an{fwer his defigns 
inthe beft manner. Tie plans which he defigns, and the eftimates he makes, are 
done ina method peculiar to himfe!f ; and which he cannot weil convey the mean- 
ing of to ethers. His abilitics, in this refpect, are, neverthelels, fo great, that 
he finds conttant employment. Moit of the roads over the Peak in Derbythire 
have been altered by his directions, particularly thofe in the vicinity of Bux- 
ton: and he is, at this time, conflructing a new one betwixt Wilinflow and 
Congleton, with a view to open a communication to the great London road, 
without being obliged to pals over the mountains®. Thefe inftances will, I am 
perfuaded, be iuiicient to prove, how effectually, by proper exercife, the other 
fenfes may be refined and perfeéed, fo as, in many refpeéts, to fupply the lofs 
of fight. The tenfations of fmell and tafe, indeed, are fo very limited, that 
they do not feem capable of yielding many peculiar advantages to blind people : 
but the perceptions of hearing and touch, as we have feen, may be applied to 
purpofes wonderfully extentive. (To be continued.) 


————@aa a2 -— 


Extent of London—contrafi between the city and the weft end of the town— 
peculiarities in the houfes, and public buildimgs—the pavement—afurance of 
houfes. 

From Archenholz’s pifture of England. 


HIRT Y years ago, it was difficult to afcertain whether London or 

Paris was the largeft city. Since, however, they have prefcribed certain 
bounds to the Jatter, which they are not allowed to exceed, and this wife regula- 
tion has not yet been adopted in the metropolis of England, which every day 
reccives a new increale of buildings ; it cannot now be doubted that the Englifla 
have the misfortune to poile{s a capital mfinitely more extenfive than the drench. 
That which adds not a little to its magnitude, is the great number of large 
villazes, which serve as country houfes ; and which being incorporated, as it 


NOTE. 


* Since this paper wre written, and had the honour of being delivered te 
@he {Ucietv, I have met this blind projeStorof the roads, who was alone, zs ufue 
ai ; and among other couverfation, J made fome enquiries refpe@ing this new 
road, It was resily aflonithing to hear with what accuracy he defcribed the 
courtes, and the nature of the different foils, through which it wis conduéted. 
Having mentioned ty him a boggy piece of ground it paffed through, he ob- 
ferve!, that ‘* that was the only place he had doubts concerning ; and that he 


was epprehenfive they had, contrary to his direGlions, been too {paring of their 
mMatesiais,”” 
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were, with the fuburbs of the town, form with it a monftrous aggrecate, te 
which there are neither limits nor regulations. No lefs than forty three thou- 
{and new houfes were built, between 1762 and 1779. 

Some enlightened patriots have attempted to ftop this evil, which is continu- 
ally increafing. * It is madnefs,”’ fay they, * thus to roof all the county of 
Middlefex with tiles.” The fagacious North thought proper to impofe a duty 
on bricks ; but far from attaining the end propofed, the rage for building feem- 
ed only to increafe. The proje&tors were not in the leaft frightened with this 
tax: being certain of always finding inhabitants, they only became anxious te 
make their houles more agreeable and commodious than formerly. 

For thefe twenty years paft, an agtual emigration has taken place from the 
eaftern parts of London towards the weftern ; thowfands have left the former, 
where they do not ere&t new buildings, for the latter, where the moft fertile 
fields and moft agreeable gardens are daily metamorpholed into houles and 
ftreets. 

The city, efpecially the houfes along the banks of the Thames, is compofed 
of old ruins: the ftreets are narrow, obfcure, and badly paved : it is the ieh- 
dence of the feamen, of the workmen employed in fhip building, and of a great 
part of the Jews who refide in London. The contralt between that and the 
weftern parts of the metropolis, is aflonifhing : the houfes there are almoft all 
new, and of an excellent conftruétion ; the fjuares are magnificent ; the ftreets 
are built in ftraight lines, and perfeétly well lighted :- no city in Europe is bet- 
ter paved. If London were equally well built, no place in the whole world 
would be comparable to it. 

It is a finguiar circumftance, and one that no traveller has ever remarked, 
that the weftern divifion of London, which is in extent more than half the capi- 
tal, and which is entirely {eparated from the city, has not as yet received any 
name. When the citizens {peak of any particular part of it, they content them~ 
felves with mentioning the name of the ftreet; and when they tack of the whole, 
they term it—the other end cf the town. Foreigners and geogra, hers do wrong 
in calling this prodigious aflemblage of ftreets and fquares, Weitmintter ; that 
diftrict does not form a tenth of it ; all the reft is included in that of Mid. 
dlefex. 

As every thing in that country is fingular, it is not {n the leat furprifing that 
the capital fhould be placed in different counties, and each particular portion of 
it has a difting&t jurifdietion. 

The city, which is the fmalleft divifion of London, has its own magiftrates ; 
ali the reft is governed by jultices of the peace, which gives occajjon to are- 
markable difference in the police. In the former itis more levere and exa&t ; the 
love of order and induftry is alfo more perceptible. 

Two towns, a hundred leagues diftant from each other, cannot have lefs re- 
femblance than there is between the city and the other parts of London. The 
form of government—the regulations—the privileges—the tafle and arvange- 
ment of the houfes—the manner of living—every thing, in one word, renders 
this difference remarkable. 

The citizens are :eprefented in parliament by four members, whom they alone 
elect. ‘The other inhabitants of the metropolis, according to the diftriéts which 
they inhabit, vote for Middlefex, Surry, Kent, and Weftminfer. 

During the fire in £666, thirty thoufand four hundred houles, eighty-feven 
churches, and twenty-fix hofpitals in the city, were confumed by the flames. 
Of this terrible devaftation no trace now remains: but as every perfon was 
anxious to rebuild his dweliing houfe, neceflity made them neglect to make the 
buildings either regular or convenient. From thence proceed the number of ill. 
formed maffes of brick and mortar, dark and without tafle-—the crooked and 
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narrow ftrects, and the obfcure fituation of the churches and other public edi- 
fices: faults which have been carefully avoided in the weftern parts of the 
capital, 

The churches eaftward of Temple Bar are heaped upon one another ; they 
have all been rebuilt on their ancient foundations; and one would imagine, from 
theic numbers, that London was formerly compofed of chapels and convents. 
Welt of Temple Bar, on the other hand, there are very few : the zeal to lodge 
themfelves feems more to have influenced the inhabitants, than the defire to 
ere& places of worfhip for the Deity, In fome parts, there are fix thoufand 
houfes to ane parifh church. 

The fhops are open by eight o'clock every morning in the city; all is then 
in motion, every body is at work ; while, on the other hand, at the court end of 
the town, the ftreets are empty, the houfes fhut, and even the very domeftics are 
afleep ; the found of coaches is not heard, and one feems to walk about in a 
place that has been deferted. This difference, which extends to drinking and 
eating, amufements, drefs, and manner of expreffion, occafions a kind of hatred 
between tee inhabitants of each, Thofe in the city charge the people who live 
at the weft end of the town with luxury, idlenefs, effeminacy, and an attachment 
to French fafhions ; while the others fpeak of a citizen as a dull, fat animal, 
who places all bis merits in his ftrong box, 

But it is more efpecially when the lord mayor, fheriffs, and common council 
have an audience at St. James's, to prefent a petition, or compliment his ma- 
jefty on feme great event, that the courtiers attempt to ridicule them. One may 
eafily imagine, that # fimple tradefman, totally unacquainted with the modes and 
cuftoms of a court, will not be able to acquit himéelf om fuch folemn occafions 
with the eafe of a courtier, who has made etiquette his chief and his only ftudy, 
and who looks upon it as the moft interefting and the moft ufeful of all accom- 
plifhments. 

This antipathy is fo notorious, that it is mentioned in ballads, noticed on 
the ftage, and is not forgotten even in the parliament itfelf. In Italy, they 
would arm themfelves with poignards, and fpill each others’ blood on a fimiiar 
occafion ; but fo far from being attended with fatal confequences in Engiand, it 
ferves only to bonith the fpleen of the nation. 

The Englifh nobility generally live three quarters of the year in the country, 
This ancient cuftom of ttaying but a fhort time in the capital, is the reafon why 
there are fo few magnificent manfions in London, It is obferved, however, that 
the metropolis having lately ecquired more attraétions, people of diftin&tion now 
refide there longer than they were wont to do: however, they ftill look on their 
country feats as their principal habitations. 

Maiy families who have twenty thoufand a year, have but a few apartments 
in town; and, as they keep a prodigious train of fervants, are of courfe con 
fined in regard to room. In a fhort time this inconvenience will no longer exift, 
as a number of people of fafhion are now building fuperb palaces. 

It may be thought that this cuftom is encouraged by government: but al- 
though the chief defign of all courts be, to dravy around them the greater part 
of the nobility, to add to their fplendor, and take away from them tle power of 
raifing difturbances in the provinces ; I am, however, of opinion, that nothing 
but the pleafures of the metropolis influence the Englith. 

The nation already begins to be lefs attached to hunting, and to feel a greater 
paflion for the fine arts, and every thing that can add to the pleafures of a fen- 
fual life. It is alfo certain, that the next generation of the nobility will refide, 
like thofe of France, entirely in the capital. When one confiders that, fince this 
cultom has prevailed, thofe commotions whch the great ufed formerly to fo- 
ment, have altogether fubfided ; and that in England and Poland alone, where 
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the nobility refide on their eftates, difturbances of this kind have happened ig 
the prefent age ; it muft be allowed, that luxury, againft which fo much decla- 
mation prevails, has been attended with at leaft fome good cenfequences. 

This new inclination, by which the wealthy are induced to jive in London, 
has given to projectors the idea of building large ftreets, and extenfive fquares, 
adorned with excellent houfes. Thefe houfes, which may be regarded as fo many 
palaces, are very lofty, exceedingly commodious, and have each of them two 
ftories under ground, to which fufficient light is communicated, by means of 
a fore court. The fervants are lodged, and the kitchen, ftore rooms, &c. are 
placed there, fo that the reft of the houfe is entirely at the dilpofal of the 
matter. + &, 

The builders have generally a leafe of ninety-nine years, and at the end of 
that term are obliged either to give up the premiice, or renew the agreement on 
paying a fine. The duke of Portland has eight thoufand buildings ereéted in 
this manner on his eftate in the neighbourhood of town. 

Itis to this cuftom that the waat of folidity in the houfes, and the few maf- 
ter-pieces of architecture which we meet with inLoncon, may be fairly attributed, 
If this reafon did not exift, rich individuals would glory in decorating the capi- 
tal of their native country, However, the difadvantage is in a great mea(ure 
recompenfed by the comaodicufnefs of the buildings. 

Every houfe is abundantly fupplied with water, by means of pipes, which 
diftribute it to all the ftreets in London. This profufion is of the greateft ule 
in cafe of fire, by placing the engines fo as to receive a conftant {upply. One 
need never be airaid o! fcarcity of this precious commodity ; for, not content- 
ed with making the Thames to run through all parts of the town, they have 
brought the New River from the county of Hertford for the fame purpoi>. By 
meats of engines at Londen Bridge they raife the river to a prodigious height, 
and iheu circylate it through wooden pipes. 

They are gareful in England not oniy to infure their houfes and their hops, 
but even public buildings, fuch as churches, hofpitals, and theatres. ‘This pre- 
caution js not ufed in Paris, notwithfanding its boafted regulations are raifed 
to the fkies. Any one may alfo infure his goods and wardrobe ; nay. every 
thing but his ready money. This excellent eftablifhment is however fometimes 
abuled : more than one rogue has burnt has own houfe ; and as this kind cf crime 
is very difficult to be proved, the office is generally obliged to pay the amount 
of the demand. Immediately after the fire, the affurers become entitled to their mo- 
ney, having firfitran{mitted the amount of their] fles, and attetted the ftatement 
by an oath. Notwithftanding the number of houfes annually confumed in Len- 
don by the flames, a mere trifle is given for the rik: it is uiually no more 
than in the proportion of half a crown for a bundred pounds. 

By means of large foot-ways of hewn ftone, the pailengers, without being 
incommoded by the horfes and carriages, pofs freely along. No coachman, un- 
der the penalty of twenty fhillings, dares to drive upon this, or touch the kib 
ftone, even if he is obliged to wait whole hours. Confiderable {ums are appro- 
priated towards the repairing of thele exccllent foot-ways; a regulation at 
once fingular and wile, prevents the pavement from being hurt, as the carts, 
waggons, &c. are now obliged to m:ke ul2 of wheels with rims Ox inches in 
diameter. Thefe, fo far from hurting the freets, make them more firm, and, wn 
a certain degree, repair the damages which the chariots, coaches, and other ght 
@arriages have occafioned. 
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A difertation on porter, read before the medical fociety of South-Carolina, on the 
28th of May 1791. By dr. Budd. 





Mr. Prefident, and gentlemen, 


GREEABLE to your orders at the laft meeting of the fociety, I now rife 
to give you my fentiments on porter. By porter, I mean that vinous fer- 
menied Jiquor, made in London, of a particular kind of molt, with the Thames 
water. Was this porter made of good water, perhaps it would be equal to any 
beer in the world; but the Thames water taken up at the city of London, is 
a compofition of all kinds of filth that the power of the heinan mind can con. 
ceive. Stinking meat end filh, with the blood and garbage from the burchers* 
flaughter-houfes, kept tuil they are tull of vermin=-the earcafes of every {pecies 
of dead animals—the faliva, dveffings, and diiagreeable matter from the hofpi- 
tals and lungs of five or fix thoufand coniumptuve perfons—the excrements from 
above a million of human beings, and perhaps twice that number of other animals, 
are difcharged by a number of common fewers that run through the city into 
the Thames, and form this bale compofition which permit me to call the effence 
of porter. Perhaps there may be fome propriety in the name, as it is this filthy 
colle&t.on which gives the London parter the particular flavour that makes it fo 
much admired hy the lovers of that liquer. Is it unreafonable to fuppole, that 
wie can make fuch a talte agreeable, when we fee with how much pleaiure fome 
men chew tobacco? Was the effence of porter the worft ingredient in it, it 
might, perhaps, be wholefome ; the boiling would evaporate the volatile alkaline 
falts, and at jeatt make it (mell better. But it is well known, the city of London 
isthe greatelt manufacturing place in England, where immenfe quantities of 
linen, woollens, cottons, filks, Sc. are made, and brought from other places to 
be dyed and fitted for market. Theie dyes are known to confit of animal, vege- 
table and mineral poifons. On going down the river through the city, you will 
fee the channels diicharging the dye ftuff of every colour into it, in (perhaps I 
may fay with truth) feveral hundred places, befides the great quantity brought 
by the common fewers, mixed with the effence of porter, which, near low 
water, rufhes in like a torrent. This, mixed with the paint, ruft of lead, and 
copper, wathed from above an hundred thor iand houles, the poitons thrown 
from the elaboratories of the chemifis, the druggiits, and apothecaries fhops, have 
fearce tune to mix with the Dhames, before they are railed by the waterworks 
under London bridge, thrown up intoa refervoir, and conveyed by pipes into the 
brew-houfes and cellars of the inhabitants; when the water enters the tubs in 
the cellars, it is full of the eflence of porter: but let it ftand ten or twelve 
hours, the filth preespitates, the difagreeable fimell evaporates, and the water in 
the upper part of the tub appears ciean. If you make uit of a clofe ftool pan 
over night, fill at with good water, mix it well together, and let it ftand till 
morning, it will then appear much like the Thames water in the tubs. After the 
tubs have been filed three or tour times, they are taken out, emptied, and wathed, 
When this is done, there is found a large quantity of the moft flinking, filthy, 
diiagreeabie matter, that had covered the bottom feveral inches deep. I hall 
Dow proceed to anfwer every thing Ihave heard in favour of London porter, or 
the water it is brewed with. 
** Every body knows the Thames water is the bef in the world.” If every bo- 
dy neans only the lower clais of inhabitants of the c.ty of London, the affertion 


retinue; or at leat they think they know it, whish to them ts much the fame 
thine; bu very boly includes men of fente, the affertion is falfe. Can any 
min of fer ieve that the Supreme Being has conftru€ted better clouds to 


€: chares the water near the head of the Thames, than elfewhere, or that he has 
made a iupenior kind of earth to fram it through? No, fir, t the philofopnic 
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mind, the water at the head of that river muft appear exa&ly the fame as the 
water at the head of the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, or the Shinnon ia 
Europe; of the Delaware, the Patowmack, or the Congaree in the united 
ftates. 

When the river Thames was much wider at London than it is now, and 
there was not above a thoufand inhabitants in it, | tuppole the water was equal 
to any in England, which, an Englifhman will tell you, is tu crior to any thing 
m the werld. Nay, fo ttrong are the prejudices of the lower clafs, that they 
believe England to be the beft country in the world, that their native thire 
or county is the beft in England, and that the finall toxn they were born im, 
exceeds any part of that thire orcounty. Thus each individual enjoys the plea- 
fure of being born on the beit {pot ‘on the face of the earts. Tt ts aif> believed 
in England, that one Englifiman is able to beat three Frenchimes, although « 
very candid Engliifh author fays, ** On a tull inveitigation of the matrer, he 
finds that one Engifhman is not able ro beat more than two Frencimmen of 
equal ftrength, activity and courage; and (ays he) every boly knows, a 
Frenchman way be as adtive, as brave, and as Mrong as an Englifiman.” [ 
mention thele two cafes to thow how tar prejudices may get the begter ot the 
human mind. When once the inhabitants belived the Dnames water was the 
beit in the world, as the city grew, the prejudice grew writ i, although every 
addition to their number, and every encroachment on the river, bad a tenden- 
cy to make it worfe. It is now about three hundred yards wide at the city, 
with three large bridges (I may fay init) to prevent the continual and trex. 
hauttible influx of the eflence of porter, paint and dye fluff from running off ; 
yet there are joine fo infatuated as to believe this dilcharge ‘rom Pandora's box, 
to be the beft water in the world. My God, where is the boaited \upeority ot 
man to the brute creatien! The horfe, by initinét, knows the wholeiome grafs, 
and the dog knows his phyfic; but man, proud man, with his boaited rev. 
fon, will (wallow the worit of potions, and tuin again, and devour bis own ex- 
erement |! 

«© That the Thames water keeps better at fea than any oth 
ment advanced in its favour. This elmott every Ameri 


is an argu- 
In ta.0r will tell youus 
not true: and the number of voyages lately made from the united thutes to 
China, without a drop of Thames water, and the particular hevithy 
feamen, is a convincing proof that this is an Englifor a Lon 

‘6 When a bung is taken out of a caik of Thames wat 


ftate of the 
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{pirtt init, that it will flath like gunpowder, if you apply a candle to it. Thus 
may be true and ealily accounted tor®, although the flips take up thaw wat 


NOT &. 


® Inflammable air. We owe the knowledre of the exit 
markabie propertics of Cus air, to mr. Cavenidilh, by whe 
lithed in 1767. Its effects, howe er, had lor t 


by miners, in whole tubter) aneous habitetions ’ 
tities as to produce the ni i dreal! 
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below the city, and at the height of the tide, when the common fewers are clo- 
fed, yet it contains fo much of the efisnce of porter, of which phofphorus is 
made, that it is no wonder it will flath jike gunpowder. But were they to take 
it with the laft of the ebb or the firit of the flood, when the porter breweries 
are fuppli-d with water, it wouid contain ten times tie filth, and perhaps flafh 
ten times as mucli. . 

*© The citizeus of London ufe this water in their beer, their tea, their bread, 
&c. are not they heaahy ?’? Whoever will examine the bills of mortality tor 
twenty years palt, wii find the deaths in London exceed the births near one 
tenth ; above half that are born, die under ten years old; and one halt of thefe 
die of convulfions occafioned by the mothers drinking porter caudle im cluid- 
bed, and plenty of it while they fuckle, unver pretence of making milk for the 
children ; the poifonous particles of the paint and dye ftuff, are conveyed to 
the bewels of the tender infant, irritate the nerves, bring on violent griping 
pains, convulfions, and deat. In tats manner one fourth that are born, wiih- 
in the bilis of mortality, make their untimely exit within a year ; one half that 
die above ten years oid, die of confumptions. For twenty years pait, there 
nave been born in London, a Littl: more than nineteen thoufand chiidren, one 
year with another. Ihe deaths in the fame time, are on an average near twen- 
ty one thoulsmi; of thefa it wil be found, that between five and fix thoufand 
die of convullions, and about the fame number of confumptions. As far as has 
been in smy power to exa.nine, I have found the births to exceed the deaths in 
the city of Paris: this is the difference between drinking wine and porter. A 
Jate author informs us, ‘ that the provifion is good and wholefome, and the 
city of London is placed ina healihy fituation, and yet coniumptions prevail 
there more than im any part of the world.”* His local prejudice was too flrong for 
him to difcover that the bane of the city was the Thames water, which, trom 
his infancy, lie had been taught to believe was the beit in the world. It has been 
afferted, that the tulphureous fimell of the coal, gives the inhabitants of the city 
of London the coniumption, &c. In my opinion, the fires have rather a tendency 
to cleanie and purify the putrid air of the city, than makeit wore. Birmingham 
confuincs more coal in proportion to its number than London ; they wok io fii - 
ver, lead, copper, and mercury ; the roft and fumes of thefe metals are well 
known to be very deftructive to the human fpecies s yet they are not one fourth 
part es much afflicted with confumptions as the Londoners. It has been faid, all 
jarge citics are more unheal.hiy than country places; andthat the city of Edin- 
burgh abounds with confumptive patents. Permit me to afk, whether that city 
is rema:kable for cleanlinels, or whether it is not full of that which the Lord 
commanded Nlole’, to order the Jews to carry a paddle on their weapons and 
turn again and cover? Is not the air of Edinburgh replete with the putrid vo- 
latiie particles of the eflence of porter, elfpecially in the morning, when the hu- 
mau body is molt expofed to contagion ? Is it not probable that the lungs may 
be injured in the firit inftance by the difagrecable finell ? Inflammatory dileafes 
of the lungs, are more coumon in a coli climate than warta ; may not the firft 
caule of coniumptions in Edinburgh, proceed trom piuriles, peripneumonies, 
&c. I know that confumptions often fucceed pul. aonary complaints in the nor- 
thern flates, where they ave both ten times as common ag they are in Charletton, 
Perhaps, to gentlemen foud of theory, there are more unreafonable conjectures, 


NOTE. 


the principle of inflammable air, it thence happens, that much more of it is pro- 
duced in warm than in cold climates ; but mr. Cavallo informs us, that it may be 
plentifully procured in all the ponds about London, 

{American Encyclopedia, vol. 1, p.171-} 
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than to fuppofe that moft of the confumptions in London are brought on by poifone 
ous mireial particles in porter, wounding the minute veff<lsin the coats of the 
{mall arteries and veins, that are too fine to be feen by the naked eye. Here ob- 
ftructions, inflammations, and fuppurations mdy be formed, the fhirp, corrofive 
matter may be abforbed ito the blood, and carried by enrculation into the 
Jungs, wound the tender veffels and bring on in-vrable con{umpzions. 

Some fay, “they know the Thames water is as bad as here deferi- 
bed, but all the beer in London is brewed with the new river woter.”” The new 
river was brought from Hertfordfhire to a bafon near iflington, in the laft ten- 
tury. But if we can believe the Roman and Englith hiftories, beer was uled 
by the ancient Britons before the conqueft ; moft o: the brew beuies are fo far 
fiom the new river, that it would be very impraclicable for them to ufe thot 
water ; fhould they attempt it, more malt nmiuit be uled to meke it equally fiong, 
and fupply the plice of the eflence of porter, and then it woul! t not have that much 
efteemei flavour. It has been fari, that in the northern ft.tes, they have found 
a method of burning a little malt to give their porter the true London flavour ; 
but feme of the beft connoiffeurs, after {ceing the bottles and method of corking 
them, fay they can difeover the cheat by the tafie. It is fuppofed by iome, that 
boiling, fermenting, and clarifying, purifies the porter. B :Ju g evaporates the 
volatile (alts, and comminutes the fmall metallic particies, and makes them fi'ter 
to be fufpended iu the beer, winch is a fubitance much thicker than water: but 
the more you boii it, the flronger it will be of 
tion adds nothing to it; nor does 1 take any thing from it. The iwect tate of 
the wort is changed into the vinous taue of porter. It does not precipie 
tite any of the deleterious particles to the bottom, nor raife them to the top, or 
the yealt would poifon thofe who eat the London bread. 

Perhaps it would be well if nothing worte could be faid of clarifying the 
Londen porter. If common tame may be believed, it is not the better for that 
operaiion; but as I have ftriétly confined myteif to fats, it would not be right 
now to give you loole reports, 

I now come, mr, Preiident, to the ftrongeft argument I have beard. «© But 
I love it.” Perhaps this a gument fupports ail o:her arguments, and is an 
argument not te be confuted by any arguments. Oniy permit me to fay, he 
that will gratify bis talte, in preference to pieferving his health, may be per- 
mitted to tollow his own inclination without the leatt danger of imjuring his 
country. It fometimes happens, that thote who have come torward to oppoie old 
eftablifhed prejudices, have laid themfelves open to ridicule and fatie; but if 
any thing I have faid, will have a tendency to fave the lite of a fingie member 
of this tociety, I am willing to rilk every coniequeuce, 
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The art of procuring pleafant dreams. By dr. Frankiin. 


Infcribed tomifs **** ®*, Being written at her requeft. 


S a great port of our lie is fpentin fleep, during which we have fometimes 
pleafing and fometimes paintul dreams, it becomes of fome ci iequence 
to obtain the one kind, and avoid the other; for, whether real or wuaginary, 


pain is pain, and pleafure ts pleafure, If we can fleep withcut dreaming, it 1s 
weil that painful dreams are avoided. If, while we fleep, we can have sny plea- 
fing dreams, it is, as the Fieuch fay, sant gagué, fo much added to the pieaivre 
ef life. 

To this end, itis, in the firft place, neceffary to be careful, in preterving 
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health, by due exercife and great temperance ; for, in ficknefs the imagination 
is diftutbed ; and cif greeabie, fometimes terrible ideas are apt to prefent them- 
felves. Exercive fhouid precede meals, not immediateiy follow them; the firft 
promotes, the latter, uulefs moderate, obftruéts digeftion. If, after exercife, we 
feed (paringiy, the digeftion will be ealy and goed, the body hghtfome, the tem- 
per cheartul, and ali the animal funétions performed agreeably. Sleep, when it 
follows, will be natural and undifturbed. While indolence, with fuil feeding, 
occafion night mares, and horrors inexpreflible ; we fall from precipices, are af- 
faulted by wild bealts, murderers, and demons, and experience every variety 
of diftrefs. Obtirve, however, that the quantities of food and exercife are rela- 
tive things : thoie who move much may, and indeed ought to, eat more; thofe 
who ufe littleexercife, fhould eat little. Ingencral, mankind, fince the improve. 
ment of cookery, eat about twice as much as nature requires. Suppers are not 
bad, if we have not dined; but reftlefs nights naturaliy follow hearty fuppers, 
after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference in conflitutions, fome reft 
well after thete meals ; it cofts them only a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, 
after which they fleep till doomfday. Nothing is more common in the newfpa- 
pers, than inftances of people, who, after eating a hearty fupper, are found 
dead abed in the morning. 

Another means of preferving health, to be attended to, is the having a con- 
flant fupply of frefhair in your bed-chamber. It has been a great miflake, the 
fleeping in rooms exaétly cloied, and in beds furrounded by curtains. Ne 
outward air that may come in to you, is fo unwholefome as the unchanged 
air, often breathed, of aclule chamber. As boiling water does not grow hotter 
by longer boiling, if the particles that receive greater heat can efcape: folive 
ing bodies do not putty, if the particles, as faft as they become putrid, 
can be thrown eff. Nature expels them by the pores of the fkin and lungs; 
and, ina free open air, they are carried cff; but in a clofe room, we receive 
them again and again, though they become more and more corrupt. A num- 
ber of perfons, crowded into a {mall room, thus fpoil thé air in a few mi- 
nutes, and even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. A fingle 
perfon is faid to fpoil only a gallon of air per minute, and therefore requires a 
longer time to {poil a chamber full; but it is done, however, in proportion, 
and many putrid dilciders hence have their omgin. It is recorded of Methu- 
falem, who, being the longeft liver, may be fuppofed to have bef preferved his 
health, that he fieptaiways in the open air; for, when he had lived 500 years, 
an angel faid te hin, * Arde, Methufalem, and build thee an houle, for thou 
fhalt live yet s00 years ionger.”” But Methuialem anfwered and faid, * If Iam 
to iive but s00 years longer, it is not worth while to build me an houfe—I 
wil) ficcp in the air as IT nave been ufed to do.”” Phyficians, after having for 
ages coniended, that the fick fhould not be indulged with trefh air, have at 
Jenuth diicovered, that st may do them good.’ It is therefore to be hoped, they 
ma’, intine, eicover likewile, that it is not hurtful to thof who are in health ; 
andthar we may be then cured of the aerophodia that at prefent diltrefles weak 
minds, and mikes them choofe to be ftifled and poiloned, rather than leave open 
the window of a bedchamber or put down the glifs of a coach. 

Cortined air, when taturated with perfpirable matter,* will not receive more : 
and that matter mult remain in our bodies, and occalion difesfes : but it gives 
fo ne previous notice of its bei g about to be hurtful, by producing certain un- 
eafinefes, flight indeed, at fuft, fuch as, with regard to the lungs, is a trifling 

NOTE. 

* What phy ficians eall the perfpirable matter, is that vapour which pafles off 
from cur bodie., from the lungs, and through the pores of the fkin, The quan- 

tity of tuis is tad to be five-eghths of what we eat and drink, 
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: fenfation, and to the pores of the fkin, a kind of reftlefsnefs, which is difficult to 
defcribe, and few that feel itknow the caufe of it. But we may recolleét, that 
‘ fometimes on waking in the night, we have, if warmly covered, found it difficult 
to getafleep again. Weturn often without finding repofe in any pofition. ‘This 
: figettinefs, to ule a vulgar expreffion, for want of a better, is occafioned whol. 
ly by an uneafinefs in the fkin, owing to the retentiog of the pertoirable mat. 
' ter—the bedclothes having received tieir quantity, and being fatursted, refue Y 
> fing to take any more: to become fenfibie of this, by an experiment, let a 
perfon keep his pofition in the bed, but throw off the bedclothes, and ‘uffer 
, frefh air to approach the part uncovered of his body; he wili then feel that 
part fuddenly refrethed ; for the air will immediately relieve the fkin, by re- 
. ceiving, licking up, and carrying off the load of per{pirable matter that in- 
t commoded it. For every portion ot cool air that approaches the warm fkin, in 
receiving its partof that vapour, receives therewith a degree of heat, that rare. 
fies and renders it lighter, when it will be puthed away, with its burder, by 
, eooler, and, therefore, heavier freth air; which, for a moment, fupplics its 
place ; and, then, being likewife charged, and warmed, gives way to a fucceed- 
} ing quantity : this is the order of nature, to prevent animals being intected by 
their own perfpiration. He will now be fenfible of the difference between the 
. part expoied to theair, and that which, remaining funk in the bed, denies the 
; air acceis: for this part now manifefts its unexfinefs more diftinétly by the 
, comparifon; and the feat of the uneafinefs is more plainly perceived, than when 
l the whole furface of the body was affeéted by it. 
Here, then, is one great and general cauie of unpleafing dreams : for, when 
- the body is uneafy, the miod wili be d fturbed by it ; aad dilagreeable ideas ef 
> vartous kinds, will, in fleep, be the natural coniequences. The remedies, pre- 
; ventive and curative, foilow : 
. 1. By eating moderately, (as before advifed for health’s fake) lefs perfpirable 
. matter is produced in a given time ; hence the bedclothes receive it longer before 
: they are faturated ; and we may, therefcre, ileep longer, beiore we are made un- 
J eafy by their refufing to receive any more. 
’ 2. By ufing thinner and more porous bedclotkes, which will fuffer the per 
, fpirable matter more eafily to pals through them, we are leis incommocel, fuck I 
: being longer tolerable. Ee 
$ 3- When you are awakened by this uneafinefs, and find you cannot catuy SES 
ficep again, get out @f bed, beat up and turn your pillow, fh:ke toe bed- a iy 
1 clothes well, with at leaft twenty thakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it ty 
. to cool ; in the mean while, continuing undre&, waik about your chamber, 
till your fkin has had time to difcharge its load, which it will do fooner, as 
, the air may be drier and colder. When you begin to feel the-cokt-aw ynplea- 
t fant, then return to your bed; and you will {oon fail atleep, and your fleep 
j will be fweet and pleaiant. All the feenes prefente i to your tancy will be of the 


. pleafing kind—I am often as agreeably entertained with them, as by the icenery 
. of an opera. If you happen to be too indolent to get outot bed, you may, 
% inftead of it, litt up your bedclothes with one arm and leg, fo as to draw in 
a good deal of freth air, and, by letting them fail, force it out again. This 
repeated twenty times, will fo well clear them of the pertpirable matter they 





’ have imbibed, as to permit your fleeping weil for fome time afterwards. But 
' this latter method is not equal to the former. 
Thofe who do not love trouble, and can afford to have two beds, will find 


great luxury, in rifing when they wake ina hot bed, and going into the cool 
one. Such ihifting ot beds would alio be of great fervice to perfons ill of a 
fever, as it vefredhes, and frequently procures fleep. A very large bed, that will 
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admit a removal, fo diftant from the firft fituation, as to be cool and {weet, may 
in a degree, anfwer the fame end. 
One or two obfervations more will conclude this little piece. Care muft be 
taken, when you lie down, to cifpofe your pillow fo as to {uit your manner of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly eafys then place your limbs fo as not 
to bear inconveniently hard upon one another, as, for inftance, the joints of 
your ankles: for, though a bad pofition may at firft give but little pain, 
and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will render it lefs tolerable ; and the 
uneafinefs may come on, while you are afleep, and difturb your imagination, 
Thefe are the rules of the art; but though they will generally prove effectu- 
al in producing the end intended, thereis acafe, in which the moft pun&ual 
obiervance of them all will be totally, fruitlefs. I need not mention the cafe to 
you, my dear friend: but my accoent of the art would be imperfect without it. 
The cafe is, when the pe:fon who defires to have pleafant dreams, has not 
taken care to preferve, what is neceflary above all things 
A GOOD CONSCIENCE, 
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LETTER IV. 


OUR queftion is a very proper one ; and I will give you the beft fatis- 
faction in my power. 

Pronunciation, or that part of grammar, called orthoepy, as to any uncom. 
mon or difficult words, is governed by the quantity, wich thofe words have 
in the original language, from which they are derived. As you cnnot be fup. 
pofed to underftand the dead languages, ycu will, of courfe, frequently, be ata 
lofs how to pronounce many words with propriety, The on y methoa is recourfe 
to a dictionary 5 and the belt, in my opinion, are thofe of Shecidan and John- 
fon. Pronunciation, however, is avery fluctuating thing ; and though there 
certainly is a ftandard of propriety, over which mere fathion ought to have no 
power, yet I fhould always recommend a conformity to the manners of thie 
politett people you may happen to converfe with, raher than a pedanric affec. 
tation of giammatical firiétne's. The litter would be thought a conceited often. 
tation of knowlede*, which, in a young lady, would vot be forgiven, 

The aliufions to Jupiter, Pailus, Venus, the Graces, the Mufes, Helicon, 
Parnaffus, which havg fo much embarrafied you in the poets yeu have. lately 
read, will be fully explained in ‘Tooke’s pantheon, or hiltory of the heathen 
gods. The genera] faét is, that before the kuewledge of the true God dawred 
on their minds, thele poor, ignorant heathens never dre2zmed of one on nipe- 
tent, all -fwfficient, all-perveding {pirit, whom the feriptures have reveal d, and 
deferib.d, as poll fled of all poflible perfections. They, therefore, formied to 
themfelves a multiplicity of gods, and attributed to one of them in particular, 
with a {pecific name, every great quality or fuperior excellence, that appeared 
beyond the ability of mortals. ‘Thcie deities they arranged inte different claffes, 
according to their fuppofed degrees of pre-eminence ; ana fancied fome of them 
to inhabit the heavens, and others, the woods, groves, rivers, fprings, moun- 
tains, &c. 

You will be amufed with their fanciful opinions 5 and if you think aright, 
you will learn to blefs the Almighty, on your knees, for having caft your lot 
in an age and country, where the gefpei has difperied thefe mifis and errors, 
dignified our views and nature beyond all exprefiion, and given us the cleareft 
knowledge of our duty. You wall deel the force and propriety of that claufe in 
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eur liturgy : * We blefs thee for our creation, prefervation, and all the blef- 
fings of this life; but above all, for thine ineftimable love in the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jefus Chritt ; for the means of grace, and fer the hope of 
glory.” 
LETTER V. 
My dear Lucy, 

Little taite tor the fine arts of painting, {culpture, and archite&ture, will 

be of fingular vie. It will render every excurfion you make, and every 
curiofity you behold, exceedingly delighttul, and enable you to become enter- 
taining to all, with whom you converte. 

A perfon thus accomplithed, furveys an elegant pile-of building, the defigns 
ef a Palladio, the landicape of a Claude Lorrain, the portraits of a Titian, or the 
transfiguration of a Raphael, with uncommon rapture, and can entertain her- 
felf, for hours, with a ruin ora caftle, in which the unikilful can fee nothing but 
deformity, or the corrofions of time. 

Writers on fculpture and architc&ture are not numerous: and I am wading 
beyond my depth, when I attempt to recommend them, Winkleman’s reflexi- 
ons on the fculpture of the Greeks, Evelyn’s parallel of ancient and moderna 
architeéture, and Morris’s ieCiures, may gtve you fome ideas on the fubje&. 

On the art of painting, more has been written ; yet without a natural genius 
for it, 2nd fome previous inftructions from a mafter, I do not know, whether 
you will he able to make any great proficiency. 

Webb's inquiry into the beauties of painting is a very learned, elegant, in- 
genious work, and interefting, in an high degree, even to ti.ofe, who are, by no 
means, to be ranked among the cognofcenti. The quotations from Homer, 
Virgil, Shakefpeare, Milton, Boileau, Moiiere, Racine, Taffo, Ariofto, and Me. 
taftafio, are not only well contrived to illuftrate the fubje&, but to delight every 
perfon of reacting and talte ; while the picturefque imagery and {plendid lan. 
guage, would ftamp a value on any production. 

I remember to have been charmed fome years ago, with reading a fmall 
work entitled ‘* an effay on prints and picturefque beauty.” I do not recollect, 
whether it bore the name of any author ; but it ttruck me asa very intereftine 
and valuable performance. Genius and knowledge were wonde: fully united, and 
embell:thed the whole. 

Fergufon’s art of drawing in perfpeétive, I conceive to be ufeful, as an ele- 
mentary work. An effay on landicipe may be confidered in the fame light ; 
and you will be inftruéted and delighted, atthe fame time, with Hayley’s two 
epiltlesto Romney, and Frefnoy’s art of painting, tranflited by Maton. This 
laft mentioned author is {aid to excel in the thice fitter arts of painting, poetry, 
and mufic. In the two firft he has given the world tpecimens of his fkill; 
with the latter he is faid frequently to entertain the circie of his private friends. 

I am much interetted, believe me, in the relifh T would give you for this ip. 
gies of improvement. 1 look forward, with a degree of picafwe, to the time, 
when I may be the companionof your little tours, and delizhted with your ob- 
fervations ; wher. we may hang, in curtolity, over fotlils and petrefuctions 5 when 
we fhall pore over paintings, building, ruins, with ail the uxury of artitts, and 
in fuch rational, innocent pleafures endeavour to forget the furrows, that wil 
evowd on this variegated lite. 

LETTER VI. 
I' isfo very azreeable to perule voyages and travels into foreign countries 
by way of coming eafily at a kuowledge of their hittory, curtoms, cere- 
monies and degreesof civilization, that L do not wonder at the number and 
multiplicity of thefe produdlions, Authors with to be read ; and this is the fort 
ef wark, which, if judicioufly executed, (ats every taite, Lt basa teaceacy to 
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enlarge the mind, and diveft it of illiberal prejudices, Books of this kind are 
now become fo numerous, that the difficulty only is how to make the felec- 
tion. 

1 wiil begin with Moere, for he has pleafed univerfally. Your colle&tion will 
be graced by his view of fociety and mannersin France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
Many, intwo volumes, and his view of iociety in I aly, im two more. 

Wraxall is another writer in this way, who has fuperior mevit. He has pub- 
Bifhed « tour through the northern parts ot Europe, and throug France. 

Pennant has been fingularly happy in ail his attempts. He interefts the ane 
tiquarian, the fcholar, and the man of genius in his various productions. His 
works are numerous. A tour through Seotland, voyages to the Hebrides, a 
tour in Norta Waies,a journey to Snowdon, and a journey from Cheiter to Lon- 
on, &c. 

Switzerland is one of thofe romantic countries, that delights us in idea, 
Coxe bas given fketches of 1t in a very pleafing and piéturefque manner, 

Sheriock’s Engith traveller is a very original and entertaining book. The 
author is cvide:.tiy a man of fancy and genius, but rather fulfome in his pane- 
Zyrics on particuiar characters, and excentric both in his fentiments and man- 
ner. He wil, fometimes, make you {mile with egotilins and the appearance of 
conceit; but he will enlighten your underftanding, 

Cordines’s antiquities and fcenery of the north of Scotland isan entertaining 
work. The piates annexed to tt, pieafe theeye, and invigorate the imaginatien. 

A tour tothe iakes is become ve. y fafhionable, and is (aid abundantly to repay 
the travelier’s curiohty. Weft's deicription of them may be uieiui, though thelan- 
geage appears too floridand poetical. 

The tour to Ermenonviile 1 have never feen ; but it is mentioned as poflefling 
eontiderable merit. Gilpin’s defcripuon of the river Wye aboun.s with beautiful 
fcenery, and is a moit lively and entertaining produétion, 

But the catalogue would be endieis. A thoutand other booksof this kind are 
athand, whenever you are difpofed tu travel witn them in your clofet. 

But alter all this recommendation of different fludies, do not mittake me. I 
do not want to make you a fine writer, an hiitorian, anaturalitt, a geegrapher, an 
aftronomer, a poet, a painter, a connoifleur, or a virtuole of any kind. But | 
would have you to poffefs fuch a general knowledge, as will uie.ully and inno. 
eently fill up your leiture hours, raife your tatt> above tantatticlewities, render 
you an agreeable friend and acquainiance, quality you for the folid duties of 
your itaiiun, whatever they may be, andelevate, abeve all, your foul to him, 
who 1s the fource ot all knowledge, greatneis and pertection. (To be continued.) 
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WHEAT. 

\ HEN this valuable grain has attained it full plumpnefs, and begins te 

fhow its ripening colour, it fhould be reaped and laid afew days with 
the cars a little elevated, to harden, before it is bound up, and afterwards fland at 
lealt a week or ten days in fhock, which will be the means of its proving {weeter, 
weighing heavier, and yielding a much greater proportion of flour, and lefs of 
bran, thar when it is fuffered to ftand on the ground until the ears become in- 
verted, ani the corn parched and fhrivelled; but this 1s far from being the 
whole of the evil; for the ftraw, when cut ina diy and brittle flates is not fo 
valuable for thatch, fodder, or litter, as it 1s when cut ina greener ftate; and 
when a britk wind happens, there is trequently a lols fuftained of one thud ef 
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